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ZERO OUTSIDE COMFORTABLE INSIDE 


DESIGN — Created by Sherman M. Fairchild, 
inventor, industrialist and aviation pioneer. for 
his own use. Original building in service more 
than a decade ago. Aircraft-engineered, with 
structural skin, bulkheads and annular semi-circles 
providing great strength and amazing economy 
of construction and maintenance. Meets all build- 
ing requirements of Northeastern United States. 
Withstands hurricane wind loads of 85 m.p.h., 


and gust loads up to 100 m.p.h. 


CONSTRUCTION — Reinforced foundation 
either of loaded concrete blocks or poured con- 
crete, optional. Reinforced concrete solid footings 
beneath all piers and curtain walls. Laminated, 
two-hinged arches of structural grade Douglas fir 
are bonded with moisture-resistant glue and 
doubly guarded by aluminum asphalt priming 
95% moisture-proof. Sheathing is 134 inch kiln- 
dried No. 1 common grade or better, key-locked 
together with insert spline. 


RAIN or SHINE 


COST — A fraction of conventional buildings 
of similar area and clearance. As little as 25c a 
cubic foot erected! All materials packaged with 


plans. 


ALL WEATHER TENNIS! 
we DYNAR CORP. 


LIGHTING — Special lumenaires yield high 
level glare-free lighting at working or playing 
level. Shadows are eliminated! Easy on_ the 
eyes. 


DAY OR NIGHT! 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 
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Your experience tells you... 


NOTHING TAKES THEPLACE OF 


GENUINE GUT 


._ 
S 


LIER AYA roe oy 


Having tried the synthetics as well as genuine 
ip gut, top-ranking tennis players agree... 










For power-packed speed.,.for long-lasting 
: economy...nothing takes the place,of 
; genuine gut! ec a re 
Ask your stringer for VICTOR Tennis Strings... 
genuine gut at its best. And_for extra power 
and better control, pair VICTOR Strings! 





with a DAVIS Frame. YG] 
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GENUINE GUT AT ITS BEST! 


Victor IMPERIAL © Victor ROYAL 
Victor SUPERB * Victor RENOWN 











KINGS OF THE COURT 


Davis IMPERIAL © Davis BLACK STREAK 
Davis SILVER STREAK ® Davis WILSHIRE 
Davis PROFESSIONAL ® Davis HI-POINT 
Davis JET 


Pro-fected Nylon 
Monofilament Nylon 


Multi-ply Nylon 
VICTOR SPORTS Incorporated + 5115 S. Millard Ave. * Chicago 32, Ill. 
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HE BEATS THE PROS 


by Gardnar Mulloy 


One of the best things that happened 
to tennis is Jack Poster. For someone 
who doesn’t compete in tournaments, 
he undoubtedly has more friends 
among the top players, pro and ama- 
teur, than any other tennis enthusiast. 
Ask Bobby Riggs, Johnny Nogrady, 
Art Larsen, Martin Buxby or myself! 

Jack is an extremely successful 
business man who achieved his present 
position the hard way. He actually 
started with nothing but good business 
acumen and a _ warm _ personality. 
Eventually he earned enough to allow 
him to become one of tennis’ major 
patrons. In fact Poster is so success- 
ful that he heads more businesses 
than there used to be cots in South- 
hampton’s famed squash court players’ 
quarters! 


Actually, though, his tennis game is 


the most unusual facet of his highly 
colorful career. Jack never stepped on 
a court until he was well past 40. In 
1942, his family gave him a racket 
and a can of balls as a present because 
they felt he needed the exercise. Poster 
was a natural and loved the game so 
much they haven’t gotten him off the 
court since, and that was eleven years 
ago. Jack studied every phase of the 
game until he could do almost any- 
thing with the ball. Finally his game 
blended with his personality and he 
started beating everybody that would 
dare step on the court with him. 

With the exception of Jack Kramer, 
I don’t think there is a top pro that 
Jack Poster hasn’t played. Kramer 
would hardly risk his reputation or 
jeopardize his tour by crossing rackets 
with this tennis wizard! Surprisingly 


enough, Poster in a short match take 
’em all and | hear tell his list includg 
Budge, Riggs, Buxby, Nogrady, and 4 
host of other major players. 

Now I've been informed he’s going 
after the top amateurs. In fact, one hot 
afternoon at the Hollywood Beach 
Hotel Jack spotted me 12 years and 
gave me a tennis lesson. “Tappy” Lar 
sen and steady Tony Vincent were 
watching but conveniently made them 
selves scarce when Mr. Poster chal 
lenged them to a match. Jack won 
find the amateurs difficult to beat, but 
his toughest problem will be to get 
them on the court with him. If he can 
entice the Seixas’, the Traberts’ or the 
Talberts’ on the field of battle, my 
money will be riding on good old 
Poster because of his unbroken string 
of victories. 

To anyone dumb enough to challenge 
this fabulous tennis enthusiast my only 
advice is not to bet your wad as youll 
need taxi fare to get home. You can 
find him almost anytime playing at 
Rip’s or across the river at Boulevard 
Gardens. In the winter he plays at 
the Hollywood Beach Hotel or at the 
beautiful Caribe-Hilton in Peurto Rico. 

Thanks, Mrs. Poster, for buying Jack 
his first racket. 











RUBIC 


RUBICO TOP DRESSING . 


RUBICO TOP SURFACING ... 


playing season. 


in maintenance... 


Materials .. . 
Engineering Supervision . . . 





MODERN COURT SURFACING 


. . the easy, one-day 
application of RUBICO GREEN or RED DRESSING 
will give a beautiful, faster drying court. 


RUBICO GREEN 
SURFACING will give a green surface for surer 
footing, quicker drying and an earlier and longer 


RUBICO NEW COURT SURFACE... 
present clay courts and provides a green, fast- 
drying COURT of CHAMPIONS. These courts are 
dustiess, glareless and resilient. They are lowest 
longest in playing season. 


Equipment 
Construction. 


For Perfect Tennis Court Surfacing, write to Bowl 


RUBIEN CONSTRUCTION CO. 


WESTFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
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SEVENTH ANNUAL 
Orange Bowl Junior Championships 
FLAMINGO PARK 
Miami Beach, Florida 


DECEMBER 26-31, 1953 


® ORANGE BOWL COMMITTEE 
© CITY OF MIAMI BEACH 
® MIAMI BEACH TENNIS ASSOCIATION 


United States Lawn Tennis Association 
Florida Lawn Tennis Association 


* Jr. Boys’ Singles & Doubles * Jr. Girls’ Singles & Doubles 
Singles & Doubles 
* Small Boys’ Singles & Dbls * Small Girls’ Singles & Dbis 
Young Men and Young Women’s 
Singles and Doubles Championships 


In oes ® to = re; 
eration’ "Tou , ie cour 18 
1 years of age on December 


Write at once to EDWARD HERR, Chairman, Seventh 
on aa Orange Bowl Junior Championships, P. O. Box 
Miami Beach, Florida. 


Sponsored By 


Sanctioned By 


EVENTS 


* Girls’ Singles & Doubles 


Ages 19, 20, 21 


yf pate = Tournament, our Orange 
new ion 
a of age and 
» 1953 in order 
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TEE SHIRTS 
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in play in your racket 

HARDER SMASHES. Power core 
twisted from hundreds of individual 
strands gives high impact test... 
lasting resilience. 

BETTER CUT AND SPIN. Special- 
ly braided contact surface gives 
more effective “grip” on the ball. 

SHARPER CONTROL. Firmer 


“bite” makes for easier handling of 
returns. 


MOISTURE IMMUNE. Won't 
weaken or warp from the weather. 
Simplifies racket care. 


LASTING LIVELINESS. Armor 


cover withstands long, hard play. 


HIGH TENSILE STRENGTH. 
Allows tighter stringing...up to ten- 
sions of 60 Ibs. Stays taut and 
holds alignment. 


Gata bess. 


than any string of equal playing quality 


ASHAWAY PRO-FECTED BRAID : ASHAWAY MULTI-PLY BRAID 


(Ebony Spiral) (Green Cross) 


Approximate Expert 
Stringing Cost $5.00 


Approximate Tournament 


Stringing Cost $6.00 


ASHAWAY Braided Racket Strings CHOICE OF THE CHAMPIONS 
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THE DECIDING MATCH 


Seixas vs. Hoad 


by 


FRANK SEDGMAN 


If Lew Hoad can break the sequence 
of wins that Vic Seixas has maintained 
throughout their tournament clashes 
over the past three years, then Aus- 
tralia will retain the Davis Cup this 


, year. 


If he cannot and Vic notches up an- 
other victory we can say goodbye to 
the trophy for one year at least. 

The reason | believe the result will 
hinge on this rubber is because Rose- 
wall and Hoad must be given a second 
to none chance of taking the doubles 
from any pair the Americans field. 
Even if Rose and Hartwig are chosen 
for this job by the Australian selectors 
they too must be picked as practically 
certainties to win, and so the United 
States is faced with having to win three 
of the four singles while Australia need 
only win two to hold the Cup. 

Much as I hate saying it (because 
Vic is such a nice fellow), I think Ken 
Rosewall will beat him in their singles. 
Ken seems to have the game that up- 
sets Vic and he has won most of their 
matches in the past. In fact I think 
the only time Vic has beaten Ken in a 
Championship was in last year’s Vic- 
torian title, and Ken reversed this re- 
sult six weeks later in the Australian 
Championship semi-final. 

So, if we concede Australia the 
doubles, and the Rosewall vs. Seixas 
rubber, the holders have to win only 
one more to be past the post. But 
which one? : 

Tony Trabert showed quite clearly 
during the U. S. National singles semi- 
final last September that he can beat 
Rosewall when he hits his peak and al- 
though I did not see that match others 
who did tell me that it was one of the 
finest exhibitions of the power-accu- 
racy-game they had seen in years. ‘So 
with Tony beating Ken, the score 
stands at two to one for Australia. 

Lew Hoad seems to have improved 
after his second world tour and the 
form he showed in winning the Queens- 
land singles from a field that included 
every Australian player likely to be 


6 


chosen in their Davis Cup team, was 
most impressive. But I cannot help 
feeling that here, too, Tony will prove 
too strong for Lew. That evens the 
score at two all. 

What has to be remembered when 
assessing the chances of the young- 
sters is that although they have been 
playing in big competition for three 
years now they are still only barely 
nineteen years of age and that a Davis 
Cup Challenge Round is a vastly differ- 
ent proposition from a tournament... 
even more of a strain than Wimbledon. 
For in a Davis Cup match you are 
playing for your country while in a 
tournament you play for yourself. 


How well the boys will stand up 4 
the strain (and I’m sure both sides yw; 
field a two-man team) will be the q 
ciding factor in the series. All fow 
players are fairly evenly matched 
this year’s performances and it woul 
not be a surprise if any one could tum 
around and beat the others at one ting 
or another. There is no standoy 
player yet. 

But the fact that both Vic and Tony 
have had their baptism of Challeng 
Round play and are older men mug 
be a factor to be considered when bal. 
ancing chances of success. 

That brings us finally to the decid. 
ing match which is Lewis Hoad agains 
Vic Seixas and I cannot pick the win. 
ner yet, despite the run of victories to 
Seixas. With Harry Hopman on the 
sidelines Hoad will be a vastly differ. 
ent proposition from what he is in tour. 
nament play. Hoppy has the knack of 
holding a player’s game together and 
finding weaknesses in an opponent's 
game during a match. And when we 
remember that Lew went close to beat 
ing Vic at Wembledon, he has every 
prospect of a win in this important 
rubber. 

Anyhow that’s how I see it. It may 
go altogether differently but I still feel 
that whoever wins this match will de- 
cide the fate of the 1953 Davis Cup 
series. 
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ALWAYS A “LOVE” MATCH! 





Tip-top tennis, all year long . . 
atic of Florida’s leadership as a_ better 
place to work ... play ... live! You'll 
“love” Florida’s carefree mood .. . 
soon learn how Floridans use more and 
more electric service to provide extra 
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@ Facilities for complete installations 


anywhere in the United States. 


HAR-TRU CORPORATION @ All types of tennis court equipment 


100 East 42nd St. New York 17, N. Y. and fences. 
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Lawrence Schiller 


ON AND OFF THE COURTS 


(Top, left) Vic Seixas signs an autograph for a young admirer (Australian Con- 
solidated Press). (Top right) Mary Ann Eilenberger tore a muscle in her leg in the 
finals of the Ted Schiller tournament. Gathered around her are Ted Schiller, John 
Lesch, Jerry Gemundt, Barbara Breit, Ken Germundt, Charles Earl and George 
Druliner with his back to the camera. (Center, left) Mr. and Mrs. John Bromwich 
(r.) at a party for the visiting Americans, chat with Adrian Quist. (Above) Bill 
Lufler (4th from left) and Jerry Slobin (extreme left) assist at an ATA tennis 
clinic in Orangeburg, S. C. (Lower left) Tennis partying (Il. to r.) are Charlie 
Hunt, Eric Winberg, WORLD TENNIS secretary Lillian Berlinger, WT office boy 
Gardnar Mulloy and Shell Oil’s Arthur Boultbee. 
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PUZZLE FOR PLAYERS 
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ACROSS 


1. The courts on Sutton Place. 

4, Former Davis Cup Captain (first 
initial and last name). 

8. Part of the Northern Circuit 
(abbrev.). 

9, Characteristic of an indoor court. 

10. Official in the Southwestern Asso- 


ciation (initials). 
ll. Implement. 
12. Mr. Norton’s first two initials. 


13. Gussie’s fiance. 


15. Decay. 

16. Balls over the baseline. 

17. Pro at Los Angeles’ West Side 
Club (first name and last initial). 

18. Scandinavian (first name). 

19. Presently. 

20. Frequently. 

21. Descriptive of Bitsy Grant. 

One of two Southern California 

brothers (initials). 

Base for turning. 

School in Bobby Piatt’s area. 

Time of the Ojai tournament. 

He was a Pro. 

He taught Don Budge. 


= 


SSRRS 


DOWN 


An Aussie. 

Tennis playing New Yorker. 

Margaret Varner’s field (initials). 

The Town Tennis Club’s guiding 

genius. 

5. Baba’s ex. (initials). 

6. Mr. Hafsted of Ponca City 
(first two initials). 

7. Boston’s Miss Sullivan. 

9. Mr. McNeill and Mr. Candy. 

ll. Berkeley’s Mr. Coulthard. 

12. Sammy Giammalva’s teacher 
(first name and last initial). 

14. A top Eastern father and son 
team. 

15. Sufficient area behind the base- 
line. 

17. Pushes. 

18. Trabert or Connolly (two words). 

19. Move. 

21. The humorous Mr. 

2. Lost a big lead. 
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Kaufman. 


Dined. 

School in Lucille 
area (abbrev.). 
27. Julius Heldman’s company 
(initials). 


Davidson’s 





28. Pronoun. 
Answers on Page 54 
IRISH TENNIS REVIEW 
by J. A. Downey 
Another Irish tennis season has 
closed, and a not too successful one, 
| fear, for Ireland. Finland scored 


their first victory in Davis Cup match- 
es in 25 years when they beat us at 
Helsinki. We received further setbacks 
from Scotland (5-3) and England 
(10-1). The one encouraging feature 
of the latter match was J. D. Hackett’s 
splendid victory over G. D. Oakley, 
8-6, 5-7, 7-5. 

Our lone international victory was 
over Wales (3-2), with the remaining 
matches being abandoned owing to 
the weather. From an Irish point of 
view, the highlight was 20-year-old 
June Ann Fitzpatrick’s fine win over 
Wale’s experienced No. 1 player, Miss 
A. Bates, 6-3, 6-3. Miss Fitzpatrick is 
a former junior champion who was 
making her first international debut. 

The Irish Championships were held 
at Dublin, July 6-11. Indian Davis 
Cupper N. Kumar retained his title, 
and the Ladies crown went to Miss A. 
Mortimer (G. B.) in the absence of 
Miss Maureen Connolly who did not 
defend her title. Miss Mortimer had 
a narrow victory over Miss B. Bloom- 
er, with the third set going to 9-7. 

Kumar had an easy win over J. D. 
Hackett in the men’s finals. Hackett 
had upset the Irish No. 1 player, G. 
P. Jackson, in the semis. The men’s 
doubles went to Hackett and Jackson 
over Kumar and Fitzgibbon. Misses 
Bloomer and M. P. Harrison won the 
doubles and Kumar and Miss Bloomer 
took the mixed doubles. 

The Irish Closed Championship, held 
at Cork July 20-25, was won by J. D. 
Hackett. Miss M. Foley won the ladies’ 
singles. 

Miss Betty Lombard performed ex- 
cellently to reach the finals of the All 
England Plate, bowing to Miss M. P. 
Harrison, 1-6, 6-3, 6-3. Miss Lombard 
had a very successful season and 
should retain her No. 1 position. Mrs. 
Fitzgibbon and Mrs. Downey should 
also remain at No. 2 and No. 3 re- 
spectively. Miss Fitzpatrick should 
move well up from No. 10. 

Joe Hackett, with a few victories 
over Guy Jackson, should move up to 
No. 1 place, with Jackson and Cyril 
Kemp at No. 2 and No. 3. 





THE TENNIS QUIZ 
by DeWitt C. Redgrave, Jr. 
QUESTIONS 

1. A four time winner of the U. S. 
Men’s Singles Championship played 
only one year in the Davis Cup Chal- 
lenge Round and lost all three of his 
matches that year. Can you name him? 
2. How many times has there been 
an all-Australian final in the U,. S., 

National Doubles Championship? 
3. How many times was Wilmer L. 


Allison ranked No. 1? 
4. What is the J. P. Allen Award 
and who was the latest recipient? 
>. Two players have won three times 
at River Oaks. Name _ them. 
Answers on Page 55 





CHILE WINS MITRE CUP 


by Rosauro Salas 


Mitre Cup is South America’s ver- 
sion of Davis Cup. The challenges 
began in 1920, and in the following 
years Argentina has won the cham- 
pionship 16 times, Chile four times 
and Peru once. 

This year, Mitre Cup play was held 
in the fall at Cali, Colombia. Chile 
won the South American championship 
with a team consisting of Luis Ayala, 
Carlos Sanhueza and Ivan Salas. 

In the first round, Chile defeated 
Colombia, 4-1. In the other half, 
Brazil won over Venezuela (3-2) and 
Peru (4-1). In the finals, Chile beat 
Brazil 4-1. 

The South American championship 
for juniors, the Patino Cup, was won 


by Brazil. They defeated Peru 4-1 
and Ecuador 3-2. 
Results 
Final Round. | sate Ayala (Chile) d. O. Silva 
(Braz.), 6- 3 6-4, 6-2; Carlos Sanhueza 


(Chile) d. aii hat o Vieira (Braz.), 6-3, 6-4, 6-3; 
Ayala-Sanhueza (Chile) d. A. 
(Braz.) 6-8, 1-6, 6-4, 3- 6, 6-0; Sanhueza d. 
Silva, 6-3, 3-6, 6- 4, 6-3; P. Guimaraes (Braz.) 
x Ss Salas (Chile), 3-6, 6-2, 6-8, 6-3, 7-5. 


Vi ieia-R. Rangel 





TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO 
December, 1928 
by J. Joubert 


Pacific Coast Championship. H. 
Cochet d. C. Boussus, 2-6, 6-4, 6-3. 

Noel Cup, Paris. H. Cochet d. J. 
Borotra, 6-3, 6-4, 6-3. 

Argentina Championships. Boyd d. 
Morea, 6-4, 3-6, 6-1, 6-1; Boyd-Robson 
d. Morea-Zappa, 6-3, 9-7, 6-1. This 
was not Enrique Morea. 

U. S. Ranking, Men. 1. William 
Tilden, 2. Frank Hunter, 3. George 
Lott, 4. John Van Ryn, 5. John Doeg. 


U. S. Ranking, Women. 1. Helen 
Wills, 2. Helen Jacobs, 3. Goss, 4. 
Molla Mallory, 5. May Sutton Bundy. 
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AN ANIMAL STORY 


“Mr. Frank Gluck, the Animal Trainer, 
said Miss Robinson. 

Mr. Smith spoke sharply to his secretary. He 
mally very humane to those whose station in life was lower 
than his, but his disposition always soured this time of 
year. Only two weeks remained before the Southwest Club 
presented its famous Invitation Tournament, and all the 
responsibility rested on the narrow shoulders of Mr. 
Smith. The Official Referee had failed him badly. There 
weren't two linesmen upon whom he could depend. 

“Look, Miss Robinson,” Mr. Smith said testily, “I told 
you several times that | could see no one. Tell him to 
come back next month.” 

“But Mr. Smith,” said Miss Robinson, “he 
about the tournament.” 

“Very well, show him in.” 

Frank (“Bring "Em Back and Train ’Em”) Gluck was 
ushered into the office. Mr. Smith was surly and curt, 
annoyed at the interruption. 

“I’m a busy man, Mr. Gluck, 
your business promptly om 

“Mr. Smith.” said Gluck, “I think I can solve part 
of your problem in the forthcoming Southwest invitation 
Tournament. I am an animal trainer. I’ve trained boxing 
kangaroos, I’ve taught lions to jump through hoops, I’ve 
made tigers balance on a rope. . - 

“Yes, yes, yes, go on. 

“To get to the point, I have ten apes, all highly trained 
and very reliable — most intelligent animals — that I think 
you would be interested in using.” 

“Mr. Gluck,” said Mr. Smith, rising from his chair, 
“I’m afraid you don’t quite understand. I’m running a 
tennis tournament, not a zoo.” 

“But these apes are trained as linesmen.” 

Mr. Smith was stunned. He sat down again and thought 
for a minute. 


“Please tell me some more,” said Mr. 
od * * we 


° 99 
to see you, sir, 


was nor- 


says it's 


so if you will explain 


Smith cordially. 


The Southwest Tournament begins each year on a Mon- 
day. The first round matches are generally dull, and the 
crowds never appear until the last three or four days. This 
year, Monday was a sell-out. The rumors concerning the 
new linesmen had attracted an overflow crowd. Many in 
the gallery were loudly disbelieving. 

“Just a publicity gag,” mumbled one man. 

“Wait, Joe, look at this!” said someone else, pointing 
to the program. The first page contained the list of 
tournament officials. Joe began to read out loud: 

“Tournament Chairman: Alphonso Smith; Official Re- 


feree: Frank Gluck; Linesmen: Toto, Bonzo, Rami . 
Joe looked around him, bewildered. 
The stands were completely filled by the time the 


matches started. Promptly at 1 p. m., Frank Gluck 
marched into the stadium, followed by Toto, Bonzo, Rami 
and seven other apes. The gallery was so quiet that one 
could distinctly hear the crunching sound Gluck’s shoes 
made against the clay. Gluck marched to the referee’s 
stand while the apes took their places. When the lines- 
men were seated, the two players nervously marched in. 

There have been distractions before in tennis matches, 
but that day no one watched the players. All eyes were 
on the linesmen. Each ape sat erect, eyes focused sharply 
on his line. In previous years, linesmen had slouched, 


smoked, chatted with the spectators sitting behind them, 
10 


Today every linesman was kee 


yawned and even napped. 
and martial in his‘ bearing . 

The players finished practicing their serves, and Glug 
called out loudly: 


“Linesmen ready (the apes sat motionless) . Player 
ready (the players shifted uncomfortably ) . Play!” 
Albert Hendershot, who had won the toss, threw 


the ball for the serve. 
white line. 

“Blungk,” said the linesman, impassively. 

“Fault,” repeated Frank Gluck. 

Hendershot threw in his second serve. 

“Blungk,” said the net cordsman. 

“Net ball, second serve,” the referee translated. 

Both players were extremely wild the first few games, 
After the fourth game, they began to concentrate and 
the game became more interesting. Each linesman gave 
his call clearly and loudly. Toward the end of the firs 
set, Hendershot hit a ball down the line. Mulloy, think. 
ing it was going out, didn’t run for it. There was no 
linesman’s call. 

“Game to Hendershot,” said the referee. 

“What!” cried the outraged Mulloy. “That ball was 
out by a foot!” He stalked over to the ape. “Would 
you mind telling me how you called that ball?” 

“Mrmnkp,” growled the linesman. 

“Well... 1... all right, | guess,” muttered Mulloy. 

After this brief interlude, there was no more question 
ing of decisions. When the match was over, the players 
shook hands and walked off the court, followed by Frank 
Gluck and the linesmen. Alphonso Smith was beaming, 
He proudly accepted the congratulations of his friends 
and he consented to pose with the linesmen for a few 
newspaper pictures. 

Frank Gluck was enthused with the reception of his 
proteges. But Frank was an innovator and not content 
to rest on his laurels. Frank cornered Mr. Smith to tell 
him his new idea. 

“My linesmen were good,” said Gluck, “but, speaking 
frankly, your ball boys were pretty bad. They were 
inattentive, slow and fumbling. Now I have some little 
dogs who are intelligent, swift and obedient.” 

“Well, well,” said Mr. Smith pleasantly, “Please go on.” 


The ball landed just outside the 


” 


* * * * 


The dogs had the same instantaneous success as the 
linesmen. Fido and Whitey, who were the fastest, stood 
motionless at the net posts. When a ball needed clearing, 
a little dog rapidly raced to the ball, picked it up in his 
mouth, and raced back to a position outside of the court 
boundaries. They were far faster than the average 
twelve-year-old boy, and far more attentive. 

The only serious incident with the ball boys occured 
in the semi-finals. Patty and Larsen were having a clos¢ 
battle. The linesmen’s calls came quickly and clearly, 
and the ball boys hurriedly cleared the court after each 
point. In the third set, the score was 9-all, with both 
players holding serve consistently. Art was serving. The 
score was love-fifteen. Art hit a backhand down the line 
and came into net. Patty ran over and shoveled up 4 
good lob. Art ran back, leaped in the air and hit it. 

“Blungk,” said the linesman. 

“Love-thirty,” said the referee. 

Art stepped back to the baseline, knowing he had to 
hold his serve to win the match. He wheeled around to 
receive the ball for the serve. A little dog came running 
up quickly with a ball in his mouth. 

Art said to the dog, “Bounce it to me, will ya?” 

The dog stood there patiently, offering Larsen the ball. 

Larsen turned to the referee and demanded that the 
ball boy be removed from the court. 

“He’s got to bounce it to me,” said Art. 
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Mr. Smith and Mr. Gluck hastily ran over to Art and 
persuaded him to accept the ball from the dog’s mouth. 
Art reluctantly consented and the match continued. 

Mr. Smith was very pleased with the way in which 
the tournament had been handled. Other tournaments, 
hearing the pleasant results both in efficiency and in gate 
receipts, were anxious to obtain the services of these highly 
trained linesmen and ball boys. Frank Gluck was de- 
lighted, and began to tour the circuit with his menage. 
All would have been well if Toto hadn’t gotten ideas. 

Toto was not only the cleverest of the apes but he 
was Frank Gluck’s special pet. Toto was tired of calling 
lines and decided he wanted to play. Gluck, who was 
inordinately proud of his favorite ape, encouraged him. 
After a few months of practicing with him, Gluck took 
him to Tom Stow in Berkeley. 

Stow said that Toto had the most natural ability he 
had ever seen. He covered court beautifully, had extra- 
ordinary stamina and a big reach. By the time Stow got 
fnished with him, Toto had the prettiest groundstrokes 
in the game. 

Newspaper reports of Toto’s ability began to seep out. 
Gluck predicted that Toto would take the Nationals. He 
assured the United States of winning back the Davis Cup 
with Toto on the team. Toto’s first public appearance 
would be at the Southwest Invitation Tournament which 
Gluck’s old friend, Smith, was again running. 

Alphonso Smith was delighted to have Toto participate 


‘in his tournament. Every seat and all standing room had 


been sold out for the whole week. There was the slight 
problem of the seedings. Trabert, on past rankings, should 
be No. 1, but what about Toto? Well, thought Smith, 
Toto will never know the difference if we don’t seed him. 
Toto’s court demeanor in his first match was beyond 
all expectations. He played superbly, he was not tem- 
peramental and he was a perfect sport. A few officials 
complained about Toto not wearing all white (he played 
in the nude), but that was minor. However, there were 
afew major criticisms about his off-court behavior. 
Toto. who considered himself a tennis player, insisted 
on eating with the other players in the main Club dining 
toom. The Club members objected. The Club was famous 
for its exclusiveness, and now any old ape could come in 
and sit down by a member for lunch. The players also 
objected to Toto. He would come in after a match, rush 
lo the showers and stay in so long that he used up all 
the hot water. One player who had been waiting some 
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time to shower stuck his head inside the curtain and yelled: 

“Get the ?/*X! out of the shower and let. someone 
else in.” 

Toto roared in reply: “Zmbrft!” 

“Oh. . . . why, certainly, sir... 
you wish . . . my apologies.” 

When Toto finally emerged from the shower, he shuffled, 
glaring and red-eyed, into the locker room. The locker 
room attendant proffered a towel. 

“Xbrtcg,” said Toto, rejecting it. 

Toto had his own way of drying himself: he shook 
rapidly, wetting anyone within a vicinity of ten yards. 
Billy Talbert, who was wearing the newest in tartan plaids, 
was completely soaked. 

Joining in with the protests of the players was the 
non-playing U. S. Davis Cup Captain. He had confiden- 
tially told several people that a Toto-Schroeder combina- 
tion would be unbeatable, but that he would not under- 
take to manage any team with Toto on it. The players 
banded together and agreed to boycott any tournament 
in which Toto played. There were rumors, though, that 
if Toto couldn't play in the United States, Australia 
would snatch him up. 

Mr. Smith, who had been delegated by the USLTA to 
speak to Mr. Gluck, sadly presented the case of The 
Players vs. Toto. Gluck reluctantly agreed that for utili- 
tarian reasons it would be best to send Toto and his 
troupe to the heart of the Belgian Congo, all expenses paid. 

There was unhappiness at first among the players when 
human linesmen and ball boys replaced the apes and the 
dogs, but when they recollect their memories of Toto 
romping around -the clubhouse or acting playful in the 
locker room, they become reconciled to near-sighted lines- 


men and napping ball boys. 


stay in as long as 
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WEMBLEY PROFESSIONAL 
TOURNAMENT 


Sedgman Wallops Gonzales 


by Don Budge 


Frank Sedgman played the best ten- 
nis I ever saw when he beat Pancho 
Gonzales in the finals of the Wembley 
Tournament, 6-1, 6-2, 6-2. Frank not 
only out-hit and out-volleyed Pancho, 
but he even outserved him! He fol- 
lowed his serves in and won them at 
love or fifteen, and he came in on 
his return of serve, often breaking 
Pancho at love or fifteen. It was a 
very one-sided match since Gonzales’ 
lack of tournament seasoning in the 
last few years kept him from playing 
his best. 

In the semi-finals, it looked as if 
Gonzales would win the tournament. 
He played beautiful tennis to beat 
Segura. Little Pancho repeatedly missed 
his first serve and Big Pancho climbed 
all over the net on his second one. 
Segura couldn’t seem to get his teeth 
in the match. 

In the other half, I lost to Sedgman, 
7-5, 6-0, 6-2. After the first set, Frank 
played so well that I felt for the first 
time since I played Fred Perry in 1935 
that I was literally being rushed off 
the court. I was playing quite well 
and making no noticeable errors, but 
Frank’s passing shots, his well-hit balls 
and fantastic recoveries were too much 
for me. 

I beat my old sparring partner, 
Bobby Riggs, in the quarter finals. We 
played a 2 out of 3 setter, and little 
Bobby swept off to a magnificent start 
by taking the first 9 games! I had 
been coming into the net repeatedly 
and Bobby’s lobs caught me looking 
up into the three strong batteries of 
lights. As I got more used to the 
glare, I began connecting. Bobby’s 
3-0 and 4-2 lead dissipated and I took 
the second set 6-4. In the third set, 
I broke Bobby at 4-all and he broke 
me right back. I broke him again 
and he broke me again! Finally, after 
breaking him for the fourth time, |] 
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held my own serve for the match. 

There were two interesting early 
round matches. One was Riggs’ three- 
setter with Switzerland’s Cawthorne. 
The latter has an all-around game with 
no one weakness and no great strength. 
Hans Nusslein also put up a good fight 
against Pancho Gonzales, 6-4, 6-4, al- 
though Pancho was never in real 
trouble. Nusslein has a beautiful game, 
especially off the ground. He volleys 
well and his only weakness is on the 
serve and overhead, which are adequate 
but not forceful. Nusslein is the same 
vintage as Vines, Tilden and Kozeluh 
and claims wins over every great 
player of his day. 

I lost to Segura, 6-2, 6-3, in the 
play-off for third and fourth place. | 
was not able to snap back from my 
two hour match with Bobby and I 
stiffened up considerably after the 
doubles. On the other hand, Pancho 
is now playing better than I. 

Sedgman was magnificent in the 
doubles. In the finals, we teamed 
against the two Panchos in a match 
with Frank the outstanding player or 
the court. Last year, in the same 
tournament, the Panchos beat Kramer 
and myself. This year, I missed just 
three returns of serve in the whole 
match. Sedgman, who is lightning fast, 
poached on 80% of my returns. I 
poached a little on his returns, but he 
is in to net so fast behind his return 
that he took the majority of them. 
His service return was clicking. Segura 
was missing his first serve, which gave 
us an advantage, and although Gon- 
zales was serving well, we managed to 
return it. This was the second time I 
had played the deuce court, having 
played it last year with Kramer. 

The tournament was the biggest 
Wembley had ever had. It exceeded 
last year’s gate by £1,100, and it would 
have been bigger if a heavy fog had 





Don and Dierdre 


not hurt the gate on the second day, 
The tournament was played from Mon. 
day to Friday. There were probably 
2,500 spectators on Monday afternoon, 
4,000 on Tuesday evening (the night 
I played Riggs), 3,500 Wednesday af- 
ternoon (Sedgman vs. Budge), 6,500 
Wednesday night (Gonzales vs. Se 
gura), 7,000 Thursday night (the 
doubles finals and the third place 
singles play-off) and 10,000 Friday 
night with 5,000 people turned away! 

Wembley is an invitation tourna 
ment run by Sir Arthur Elvin and the 
Wembley Club and supervised by the 
ELTA. The surface is a slow wood 
that resembles canvas and the draw is 
limited to 16 and is by invitation only. 
The Wimbledon group officiates and 
black-tied Wimbledon linesmen sit on 
the lines. 

Sedgman collected the largest share 
of the £1,450 prize money by annex 
ing £500. Gonzales followed with £300, 
I was third with £250 and Segura next 


with £200. The prize money was di- 


vided as follows: 


Doubles 
Singles (each player) 
Winner £350 £150 
Runner-up 225 75 
3rd_ Place 125 60 
4th Place 100 40 





Needed: Two Rollers 
The Town Tennis Club would like 
to buy two rollers of the three sec- 
tion type, weighing 400 pounds 
each. 


Please write or phone the 
Town Tennis Club 


430 East 56th St. 
New York, N. Y. 
MU 8-6663 
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THE NATIONAL 
RANKINGS 


by Arthur Kaiser 


Chairman, National Men’s Ranking Committee 


The following statements are my 
own, but I believe the active members 
of my committee will wholeheartedly 
concur. 

Ranking is an attempt to arrange 
players in the order of their excellence 
of play over the whole tennis season. 
A ranking is an achievement to be 
earned on the tennis court by perform- 
ance. It is not an honor to be be- 
stowed on a player because of our 
opinion regarding his ability or poten- 
tial ability. A ranking must be earned. 

To illustrate this point we might 
consider Ted Schroeder. Ted might 
well have earned a first te: ranking 
had he chosen to play the tournaments, 
According to our record, he played 
only in the Pacific Southwest where 
his record was good. Because he 
played so little, he is not considered 
to be a part of the tennis world in 
1953 and consequently is not refered 
to in the ranking. 

Other cases-in point are the records 
of Talbert, Flam and possibly Likas. 
Perhaps all three are better players 
than their ranking indicates but they 
did not play enough tournaments this 
year for their potential ability to show 
on the record. It. is cheerfully admitted 
that their potential may be far better 
than the data reveals. 

The principle of ranking is to ar- 
range the players in the order of ex- 
cellence of play. This year Seixas and 
Trabert played each other six times, 
each winning three times. Larsen and 
Trabert played five times, Larsen win- 
ning twice and losing three times. 
Again, Seixas defeated Larsen twice 
and lost to him twice. 

When such a condition prevails, 
it is almost impossible to arrive at a 
mathematical solution of the order of 
their ranking. Then we must canvas 
the record very closely and determine 
who won the most important matches, 
who won from the best players, wlio 
lost to the weakest players, and who 
had. the best record in late season 
play. 

A direct win is ordinarily of great 
importance in determining two play- 
ers’ respective rankings unless there is 
considerable evidence to outweigh . the 
one match. As a case in point this 
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year, Noel Brown won from Tom 
Brown in the one match they played, 
but we have ranked Tom ahead of 
Noel because it was the unanimous 
opinion of the committee in session 
that Tom’s record otherwise was con- 
siderably better than Noel’s. 

The performance of a player in mid- 
dle and late season matches is much 
more important than in early season 
tournaments, such as the Sugar Bowl, 
or in late tournaments following the 
Pacific Coast, such as Caracas, Cura- 
cao, or South America. If a player 
who would otherwise have been ranked 
20 goes to South America in Novemn- 
ber. or _December and defeats 13; 14 
er’ 15, the ranking would not be 
changed since the season is considered 
practically closed after the Pacific 
Coast. It is far more important to 
achieve a record in June, July, August 
and September than to accomplish it 
in January, February, November or 
December. Of course the record in the 
USLTA championships carries far 
more weight than any other tourna- 
ment. 

Consistency is important in deter- 
mining a ranking. If a player beats 
a top-ranking man one week and then 
loses to lesser players in the playing 
season, he cannot be considered con- 
sistent and consequently cannot be 
ranked as high as his good wins would 
seem to indicate. If he loses to medio- 
cre players early in the season but 
progressively improves without lapses, 
the early season losses will be largely 
discounted. 

A case in point this year was Bob 
Perry. In the early season he beat no 
one of high ranking. Then at Nassau 
he defeated Gardnar Mulloy and Ham 
Richardson, and at the Pacific South- 
west he defeated Budge Patty. But in 
mid-season he was defeated by Willner 
twice and by Mayne, both of whom 
are ranked much lower. He was also 
beaten by Noel Brown and quite de- 
cisively by Grant Golden. 

In former years, one was only re- 
quired to compete in three sanctioned 
tournaments in order to be ranked. 
The committee found it more and more 
difficult to determine a ranking from 
the small amount of data. After con- 





Tony Trabert (No. 1) 
He won the Nationals, Newport, Nassau, 
Baltimore, Southern California and the 
Pacific Coast. 





Vie Seixas (No. 2) 
He won Wimbledon, Spring Lake, the 
National Clays, Merion and Greenbrier. 





Art Larsen (No. 3) 
He won the National Indoors, Puerto 
Rico and the California State. 
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Men’s Singles 

1. Tony Trabert, 2. Vic Seixas, 3. 
Art Larsen, 4. Gardnar Mulloy, 5. 
Straight Clark, 6. Ham Richardson, 7. 
Tut Bartzen, 8. Tom Brown, 9. Noel 
Brown, 10. Grant Golden, 11. Billy 
Talbert, 12. Bob Perry, 13. Hal Bur- 
rows, 14. Fred Kovaleski, 15. Herb 
Flam, 16. Hugh Stewart, 17. Tony 
Vincent, 18. Harry Likas, 19. Gilbert 
Shea, 20. Clif Mayne, 21. Jack Frost, 
22. Fred Hagist, 23. Sidney Schwartz, 
24. Jacque Grigry, 25. Gene Garrett, 
26. Alan Morris, 27. Robin Willner, 
28. Don Kaiser, 29. Bill Quillian, 30. 
Pablo Eisenberg, 31. Don Flye, 32. 
Ed Kauder, 33. Jerry Moss. 


Class A 
Ricardo Balbiers, Richard Doss, 
Charles Hare, Leslie Longshore, Wil- 
liam Lurie, Seth Petersen, Chauncey 
Steele, Dan Sullivan, Sidney B. Wood, 
Jr. 
Insufficient Data 
Irvin Dorfman, Budge Patty, Frank 
Guernsey. 
Men’s Doubles 
1. E. Victor Seixas, Jr.-Tony Trabert, 
2. Bernard Bartzen-Grant Golden, 3. 
Thomas P. Brown, Jr.-Tony Trabert, 
4. Clifton Mayne-Seth Petersen, 5. 
Edward Kauder-Robin Willner, 6. Jac- 
que R. Grigry-Gilbert Shea, 7. Don 
Flye-William W. Quillian. 


Insufficient Data 

Harold M. Burrows-L. Straight Clark 
Noel Brown-L. Straight Clark, Noel 
Brown-William F. Talbert, Frank D. 
Guernsey, Jr.- Hamilton Richardson, 
Gardnar Mulloy-Hamilton Richardson, 
Gardnar Mulloy-E. Victor Seixas, Jr., 
Gardnar Mulloy-William F. Talbert, 
Hamilton Richardson-Tony Trabert. 


Father and Son 


. Roger Richardson and Hamilton 
. Capt. James M. Farrin and James 
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De 
Karl Kamrath and Karl, Jr. 


3. 

4. G. Diehl Mateer and G. Diehl, Jr. 

5. Charles Hunt and Taylor 

6. Sidney B. Wood, Jr. and Sidney 
B., Il 

7. Harrison F. Rowbotham and Har- 
rison, Jr. 

8. Malcolm T. Hill and Malcolm, Jr. 

9. Henry Hesse and Fred 

10. Leightheiser and Son 

11. J. Edward Meyer, Jr. and J. Ed- 


ward, III 
. Whitfield Pressenger and Pete 
. Carroll Harrington and Robert 
. W. H. Ball and George 
. Arthur LeVan Zerbe and Anthony 
. R. Walter Johnson and R. W., Jr. 
. Edward Kaiser and Donald 
. Malon Courts and Richard, II 
. Edward L. Pierce and Franklin W. 
20. G. Holmes Perkins and Gray H. 


Seal alll pel call eed rel eel aoe 
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21. Harry Pagel and Harry, Jr. 

22. Louis W. Shaw and George F. 
23. C. Oliver Wellington and Roger 
Women’s Singles 

1. Maureen Connolly, 2. Doris Hart, 
3. Shirley June Fry, 4. A. Louise 
Brough, 5. Mrs. Margaret Osborne 
duPont, 6. Mrs. Helen Pastell Perez, 
7. Althea Gibson, 8. Mrs. Baba Mad- 
den Lewis, 9. Anita Kanter, 10. Julia 
Ann Sampson, 11. Mrs. Dorothy Wat- 
man Levine, 12. Patricia Stewart, 13. 
Lois Felix, 14. Katharine Hubbell, 15. 
Mrs. Laura Lou Kunnen, 16. Joan 
Merciadis, 17. Ethel Norton, 18. Karol 
Fageros, 19. Mrs. Louise Ganzenmul- 
ler, 20. Constance L. Bowan. 


Class A (A!phabetically) 


Mrs. Lucile Davidson, Judy Devlin, 
Mary Ann Eilenberger, Darlene Hard, 
Jean Laird, Mary Slaughter. 

Women’s Doubles 
. Shirley Fry and Doris Hart 
. A. Louise Brough and Mrs. 

Margaret O. duPont 
3. Maureen Connolly and Julia 

Sampson 
. Mrs. Baba M. Lewis and Mrs. 

Helen P. Perez 
. Althea Gibson and Ethel Norton 
. Lois Felix and Katharine Hubbell 
. Mrs. Lucile Davidson and Doris 

Popple 
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siderable thought the committee unani- 
mously recommended to the annual 
meeting that men and women singles 
layers must play in one of the four 
SLTA championships, plus four other 
sanctioned tournaments in the U. S. 
This provision was the result of 
a growing feeling that our top players 
were not demonstrating their ability 
sufficiently in the U. S. In the men’s 
and women’s doubles, the team must 
play in one of the four USLTA cham- 
pionships and in two other sanctioned 
tournaments in the U. S. The require- 
ments are set forth on Page 66 of 
the Year Book under Rule 12. The 


requirements for the other events are 


} smaller for rather obvious reasons. 


During the ranking committee ses- 
sion on November 1, this rule was 
again reviewed to determine if it 
caused any hardship. It was unani- 
mously felt that the rule was a good 
one and should not be changed. 

This rule prevents Budge Patty from 
being ranked since he played in only 
two tournaments in the United States. 
Under Rule 16, he is listed under “In- 
sufficient Data.” This rule has also pre- 
vented us from ranking a few good 
players who have either not played in 
a USLTA championship or have not 
played in five tournaments in the U. S. 

The draw sheets of all the tourna- 
ments must be sent to the USLTA. 
All important matches in the big tour- 
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naments are recorded. At the close of 
the season. the players’ records are 
mimeographed and sent to the mem- 
bers of the Ranking Committee three 
weeks before the meeting. On the ap- 
pointed day, we meet at 2 P.M. and 
work through until we have finished 
our task, with time out for dinner. 
This year we ended at ten o’clock—the 
earliest in years. 

We discuss each player carefully 
and try to arrive at a unanimous de- 
cision. Sometimes the relative merits 
of two players are hashed and re- 
hashed for upwards of an hour. I am 
happy to report that our decisions 
were unanimous with the exception of 
one player. The decision was 5-2, and 
the minority wanted to place that 
player lower. 

After we have ranked as many as 
we can in all fairness and have classi- 
fied some under insufficient data, we 
pick out a group of good players 
who have had an outstanding good 
match and place them alphabetically 
in Class A. There are nine in that 
classification this year. 

The doubles has been very unsatis- 
factory for years. Not enough teams 
play together in sufficient tournaments. 
This year Noel Brown played with 
ten partners, Burrows with nine part- 
ners, and Tom Brown and Richardson 
each with six partners. The result is 
that we could rank only seven teams 


who have played in a USLTA cham- 
pionship and in two other tournaments 
in the U. S. 


We have listed eight good teams 
under “insufficient data.” Probably all 
eight would have been ranked had 
they played in sufficient tournaments. 
The No. 1 team last year is not ranked 
since they played in only one tourna- 
ment. Until we re-organize our own 
doubles teams, we have little hope of 
defeating the Australian doubles teams. 


No group is capable of making a 
snap judgement on the rankings with- 
out exhaustive study. Last year we had 
three complaints. Two of them (one 
by a USLTA official) were easily satis- 
fied when they saw the record. In one 
case we could not satisfy the father 
of a father and son team, even though 
the committee was unanimous in rank- 
ing that team. 


We welcome inquires, and if we 
have omitted any data we will be hap- 
py to receive it. That is why the rec- 
ommended rankings are placed in the 
“Call” for the annual meeting. 


In the beginning of this article I 
said that ranking is an attempt to ar- 
range the players in the order of their 
excellence of play. I used the word 
“attempt” advisedly because it is an 
impossibility to make a ranking which 
is mathematically perfect. I believe 
ours approaches that objective. 
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Dick Capriles, Mrs. Emma Henriquez and Norman Chumaceiro 


TOURNAMENT IN CURACAO 


Curacao, N.W.I. Dec. 5. There is 
much tennis interest in this tiny Dutch 
possession which lies off the North 
coast of South America. Although 
their main source of income is de- 
rived from the huge Shell Oil refinery 
which converts Venezuelan oil into fin- 
ished products, the inhabitants havo 
built up quite a tourist trade in th: 
free port. The Netherlands influenc> 
with its quaint buildings make it a 
“must” stop-over on any Caribbe2n 
cruise or plane trip. 

Since it is seldom that the people 
here get to see sports competition of 
any kind we were enthusiastically 
welcomed and the natives can’t seem 
to find enough te do for us. 

The government has just completed 
a new club with several fine cement 
courts and clubhouse that, in a way, 
rivals the 1 st anywhere. Three of the 
courts now are lighted for night play 
and on these the tournament, the first 
in Curacao, was played. Like all South 
American countries near the equator 
it is much too hot to venture on the 
courts during the day. Therefore all 
playing is done either before 10 a.m., 
after 4:30 p.m., or at night. 

The lighting here is the most unique 
I have seen and perhaps may be tho 
answer to artificial illumination every- 
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where. Have you seen the modern 
highway lighting systems that are yel- 
low-orange? This type of incandes- 
cence is softer and more penetrating. 
The same system is used to light the 
courts here and although I’m blind as 
1 bat in night play anyway, the boys 
admit, and I’m inclined to agree, it 
is better. 

This yellow-orange light is amusing, 
and eerie to say the least since it 
changes the color of all objects, hu- 
man or material, that are exposed to it. 
The courts, which are forest in color, 
turn to grey while your opponent ex- 
udes a sickly green palor. Everyone 
looks pasty, particularly the women, 
whose facial make-up changes to vari- 
ous obnoxious hues which is enough to 
cause a swain to give up girls for life! 

It is strange to hear the gutteral ac- 
cents of the Dutch language since this 
Netherlands colony is completely sur- 
rounded by Spanish speaking nations 
end the Dutch influence is many thou- 
sand miles removed. But like the Brit- 
ish théy try to maintain their sphere 
of influence. I tried learning a work- 
ing knowledge of their language but 


with words like “verehrikkelijke” and 
“waarschijnlijk” what’s the use! Any- 
way, since the U.S. controls the dollar 


market, the English language is accep- 


table anywhere in the world. 

It is also strange to see the Dutch 
influence on architecture in such a tor- 
rid climate, especially since the home- 
land is a cold country. But that is one 
reason Curacao has maintained it’s 
charm and except for the climate is 
practically like a visit to old Holland. 
They even have a pontoon bridge like 
the mother country which opens in re- 
gular fashion to permit the many oil 
barges to pass through. 

The Grace Steamship Lines as well 
as other ships carrying the tourist trade 
from New York put into port weekly. 
Because of the increase of post-war 
tourist travel the community is trying 
to encourage the building of a modern 
hotel. The local government is cooper 
ating with ten tax free years and @ 
percentage loan to anyone interested. 
Whoever undertakes to build such a 
hotel will make a bundle but for the 
sake of the island’s genuine charm 
I hope the undertaking fails so as to 
preserve the Dutch quaintness of this 
Carribbean island. 

Playing here is like being back in 
Europe once again where tennis abi- 
lity is appreciated. I only wish ten- 
nis was as important in the United 
States as it is in the rest of the world. 
G. Mulloy. Results on Page 52. 
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Boys’ Champ Ronnie Holmberg won his events sitting 
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THE NATIONAL INDOORS 


by Richard Schuette 


Houston juniors have been going 
to St. Louis for so many years, thanks 
to John Hoff and the Houston Tennis 
Association, that it hardly seems more 
of a trip than to drive to Dallas or 
Austin. This was my fourth trek to 
Missouri, but this year my travelling 


buddies, Sammy Giammalva and 
Charlie Russo, were missing. 
It was “old home week” at the 


138th Regiment Armory. The Filori- 
dians arrived en masse and made a 
clean sweep in the junior singles. Al 
and Dave Harum, the finalists, didn’t 
drop a set in the whole tournament 
until they met each other. Al’s serve 
proved to be too strong as he won 
over his younger brother in four sets, 
three of which were deuced. Al, inci- 
dentally, was seeded eighth while Dave 
was sixth. 

Hamtramck’s Gerald Parchute, who 
won the National Boys’ Indoors three 
years ago, bowed in the semi-finals to 
Dave Harum in a surprisingly easy 
6-2, 6-1, bout. The other losing semi- 
finalist was Mike Field of Chicago who 
lost to Al Harum, 6-4, 6-2. Mike Green, 
the top seeded Floridian, was edged 
out in the quarters by a hard-hitting 
Parchute, 11-9, 10-8. Al Holtman and 
I were the Harums’ quarter-final vic- 
tims. 

After the Harums wore each other 
out in the singles finals, Mike Green 
and I were able to edge past them in 
a very close match, 8-10, 6-4, 6-4. We 
were within inches of losing to Holt- 
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man and Art Andrews in the semis 
(7-9, 10-8, 6-2), while the Harums 
licked Field and Barry Walraven, 6-3, 
6-1. 

Ronnie Holmberg, this year’s Na- 
tional Boys’ Doubles champ, was far 
too experienced for the rest of the 
field. He won his first Boys’ Indoor 
crown without deucing a set. He won 
his first round, 6-1, 6-0, his second 
round 6-1, 6-2, his third round 6-1, 
6-0, his semis 6-2, 6-1 (against Neil 
Drury) and his finals 6-3, 6-4 over 
little Earl Buchholz. Earl is only 13 
years old and is already a terror on 
boards. 

California’s John Sisson, one of the 
toughest of the seniors, defeated St. 
Louis’ defending champ, Bill Roeder, 
6-4, 6-4. Sisson made it a double title 
hy teaming with a fellow Californian, 
Al Zerbe, to win the doubles. 

The visiting players were given ac- 
comodations in the armory, as is the 
custom every year. In this way it is 
very easy for the players to reach the 
courts, which are only a wall’s thick- 
ness from their sleeping quarters. It 
also makes it literally true when the 
competitors said that they ate, slept 
and lived tennis. 

I shall not be eligible to play in 
this tournament again for 27 years 
and when next Thanksgiving comes 
around [| shall join the Giammalvas 
and other old timers in sitting home 
and reading the results. 

Results on page 52 
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DAVIS CUP 
REMINISCENCES 
As told by 
Walter Pate 


Former U. S. Davis Cup Captain 
Part II 


Ever since Dwight Davis donated 
the famous international trophy, the 
Cup has never remained in one coun- 
try longer than seven consecutive years. 
The interest in the Cup today is due 
in large part to the fact that no one 
country has dominated the play to an 
undue extent. This is in direct con- 
trast to the Wightman Cup record. 
England’s last win was in 1930, 23 
years ago! The effect of this lop-sided 
score has diminished interest in the 
competition to such an extent that it 
receives little publicity and attracts 
but a handful of spectators. 

Winning the Davis Cup does not 
necessarily indicate the state of health 
of the game in the winning nation: It 
does mean that at the time the suc- 
cessful nation had at least two out- 
standing players or but one with a 
good partner for the doubles. While 
the Dohertys (Hugh and Reginald) 
were available (1903-06) Great Brit- 
ain had no difficulty holding the Cup. 
They were unavailable in 1907 and 
Brookes and Wilding took over for 
Australia (1907-11 and 1914). While 
Tilden and Johnston were in their 
prime the U. S. held the Cup seven 
consecutive years (1920-26) —the long- 
est unbroken string. With Lacoste, 
Cochet and Borotra France won for six 
straight years (1927-32). 

Perry and Austin then appeared on 
the scene and Great Britain was vic- 
torious for four years (1933-36). Next 
Budge and Mako came along and we 
won in 1937 and 1938. Budge turned 
pro in 1939 and Quist and Bromwich 
won for Australia. The Cup _ re- 
mained “down under” during the war 
but play was resumed in 1946. 


The 1946 United States Team 


When the war ended, our country 
had the world’s outstanding player in 
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(Front row, 1, to r.) Jack Kramer, Captain Pate, Frank Parker. (Back row) 
Gardnar Mulloy and Ted Schroeder. 


Jack Kramer. He won the 1946 Na- 


tionals and proved himself to be a 


notch above any other American 
player. Also available for Cup play 
was Ted Schroeder. He had beaten 


Parker in the final at Forect Hills in 


1942 and had won the National 
Doubles with Kramer in 1940 and 
1941. 


But Ted had been out of competi- 
tion during the war. He was married, 
had a son, and was anxious to get a 
job to support his family. He was 
also very much out of condition. In 
January, while he was still in uniform, 
I discussed the matter with him and 
he reluctantly asked not to be consid- 
ered. As a matter of fact, he weighed 
172 pounds when he left the Navy, 
which was 25 pounds more than his 
correct weight! He weighed 168 when 
he took the court against Bromwich. 

Ted went to work for a Los Angeles 
firm but fortunately was able to play 
tennis regularly during the late after- 
noons and week-ends. He began to 
practice with Don Budge at the Los 
Angeles Tennis Club. Soon his touch 
and yen for the game returned and his 
weight dropped. By late summer, his 
employer not only gave Ted leave to 
make the Australian trek but urged him 
to go, and with Mrs. Schroeder also 
solidly behind us, Ted capitulated. 

Frank Parker was another of 
top American players. He had woy 
the National title in 1944 and 1945, 
during the war years, and his fine 
backcourt game enabled him to beat 
all but the very best players. Also 
available were Gardnar Mulloy, Billy 


our 





Talbert and Tom Brown. Gardnar was 
playing the best tennis of his career; 
Billy was ranked second nationally in 
both 1944 and 1945; and Tom Brown 
was the 1946 Wimbledon and Forest 
Hills finalist. 

The Davis Cup Selection Committee 
named all six to the squad. Since the 
matches were to be played 12,000 miles 
away, | was given free rein to name 
the team. It was obvious from Kra- 
mer’s outstanding record that he should 
be named to one singles berth, but the 
selection of the second singles player 
remained undecided until about two 
weeks before the event. 

The Trip 

Eight of us (Kramer, Schroeder, 

Parker, Talbert, Mulloy, Brown, Mrs. 





Schroeder and Bromwich toss for serve. 
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(Back row) Adrian Quist and Colin Long. 


Parker and myself) left San Fran- 
cisco by air early in November on the 
long journey to the other: side of the 
world. We stopped at Honolulu on 
the first lap of the trip. There we 
were entertained at an outdoor eve- 
aing party at one of the clubs. In typi- 
cal fashion, five Hula girls in abbre- 
viated costume danced on a dais. Some 
of the members of the team had pre- 
iously arranged for the captain with- 
out his knowledge to dance with the 
girls. I refused the assignment but | 
was seized and carried up to the dais 
where I was forced to go through gy- 
rations with each Hula girl in turn 
while my abductors howled with glee 
at my discomfiture. 

The next morning we left Honolulu 
for Canton Island. Canton is a very 
small atoll in the mid-Pacific, 1° below 
the Equator. It was uninhabited un- 
til the U. S. took it over during the 
war as a stopping place for planes 
crossing the Pacific. Except for a few 
buildings at one end, the whole island 
consists of nothing but runways. 

Our next stop was the Fiji Islands, 
where we were met and entertained by 
Sir Louis Ragg, the head of the is- 
land’s sugar industry. He showed us 
the island’s tennis club, which boasts 
excellent grass courts; the great 
amount of moisture offsets the tropi- 
cal weather, and makes turf courts 
possible. 

Late that night we flew to Auckland, 
N. Z., where we stayed for three davs. 
Months before we left, the New Zea- 
land Association had corresponded 
with us in an effort to get us to stop 
over. At the time, we had arranged 
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with Pan-American to fly us direct to 
Australia. Pan-American had not yet 
received permission to land there, but 
they assured us that such an arrange- 
ment would be made by the time we 
left. They failed and we landed in 
New Zealand willy-nilly. 

We cabled the New Zealand Asso- 
ciation before leaving that we would 
stop over and be glad to play exhibi- 
tions. They, in turn, agreed to pay 
the additional cost occasioned by our 
stop-over, including that of our flight 
across the Tasman Sea to Australia. 

On each day of the exhibitions, the 
team played before the largest tennis 
gallery New Zealand had ever had. 
Each day several hundred students at- 
tended dressed in their school uni- 
forms, and large blocks of the gallery 
stood out in their schoo! colors. The 
enthusiastic audience and the large 
gate prompted the President of the 
New Zealand Association to make a 
very generous offer. 

“Captain Pate,” he said, “we would 
like to change our original financial 
arrangement. The gate was much 
larger than we ever anticipated and we 
feel that your Association is entitled 
to a share of it.” 

I did not accept the generous offer 
but suggested that instead they use 
the fund to enter a team in the Davis 
Cup matches the following year. After 
the days of Tony Wilding, New Zea- 
land practically dropped out of inter- 
national competition. The next year, 
New Zealand resumed Davis Cup play. 

When the exhibitions were con- 
cluded, we flew across the Tasman Sea 
in a huge flying boat with two decks 


and lounges. We landed in Sydney 
harbor where a large tender took us 
ashore. There we were met by Sir 
Norman Brookes, Aussie Captain Ger- 
ald Patterson, Cliff Sproule and others. 
The next morning, we flew to Mel- 
bourne where we were again met by a 
delegation of officials. Among them 
were General E. B. Sebree, the com- 
manding officer of all the American 
troops in Australia, and Col. Sauer, 
both of whom we saw a great deal of 
during our six weeks’ stay. 
Australia 

As we landed, we were surrounded 
by newspaper reporters and radio an- 
nonucers, and we got our first taste of 
the unbelievable publicity that tennis 
receives “down under”. Not a day 
went by without a tennis story and a 
picture on the front page of every im- 
portant Australian newspaper. During 
the Davis Cup matches, there were 
photographs, streaming headlines and 
leading articles that crowded most 
other news o page one. We could 
not leave our hotel without being fol- 
lowed by newspaper and radio men 
and autograph hounds. 

We were staying at the Hotel Men- 
zies in Melbourne. Every morning, the 
team would meet downstairs for break- 
fast at nine o'clock. We had our own 
table and waiter so that we could dis- 
cuss the day’s practice schedule in pri- 
vate. We had not reckoned on the 
press. As I came downstairs, repor- 
ters would surround me, popping ques- 
tions as to our plans for the day, our 
official position on foot-faults, and so 
on. 
After several days of this, I told 
them I was due at the breakfast table 
at 9 but would be happy to be in- 
terviewed after the meal. Two days 
later, we found them at our dining 
room table, asking what we thought 
of the Aussies and of.our chances. I 
finally had to ask the management not 
to permit anyone to come in during 
breakfast. 

Thereafter a man was stationed at 
each of the two entrances to the din- 
ing room to keep out the reporters. 
One day one of the doors was left un- 
guarded temporarily, and immediately 
two or three reporters dashed in and 
came to our table! 

We found the same situation at 
Kooyong Stadium when the team ap- 
peared for practice. Radio announcers 
with microphones followed us around 
for interviews. When the players left 
the clubhouse for the courts they were 
surrounded five or six deep by auto- 
graph hounds. The Kooyong officials 
finally announced that if any of the 
spectators who came out to watch us 
practice approached us for autographs, 
they would be immediately ejected 
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from the grounds. 

If one believed half the sensational 
articles in the Aussie papers, it would 
appear that the two teams were at log- 
gerheads and that | was constantly 
clashing with the Aussie officials. 
Nothing could be further from the 
truth. The papers blew up minor mat- 
ters into international incidents. Re- 
porters eavesdropped 24 hours a day, 
phoned me at all hours of the night 
and exaggerated the most trivial mat- 
ters. 

The famous “Bromwich _ ball-drop- 
ping” incident was one of these. Jack 
hits the ball with two hands and, con- 
sequently, must drop .the second ball 
immediately if his first serve is good. 
In singles, he throws the second ball 
behind him after serving and it rolls 
back of the baseline. In doubles, his 
forward motion as he runs into net 
carries the dropped ball into the court. 

While Talbert and Mulloy were play- 
ing Bromwich and Long in the Vic- 
torian Championship Brom’s second 
ball rolled onto the court and disturbed 
the two Americans. I requested the 
umpire to ask Bromwich to throw the 
second ball behind him. - Jack was 
obliging and there the matter ended. 
To the complete surprise of everyone, 
the papers blew up the incident com- 
pletely out of proportion. Each player 
was asked for an interview on “the 
protest”. I was queried as to whether 
I would lodge an official protest if 
Bromwich dropped balls on the court 
during the Cup matches! 

During a tournament preceding the 
matches we asked for permission to 
use spikes and were refused. Again 
the press exploded with another series 
of articles. Finally, when the team 
and I met to choose the singles play- 
ers and named Schroeder over Parker, 
an article appeared which intimated 
that Pate had jeopardized the Amer- 
ican chances by the choice. 

Occasionally we went to the cinema 
to see the latest short of our players 
practicing. The theatre gave us front 
seats in the balcony, and as we en- 
tered, the audience rose and applauded. 

Australia is one of the most sports- 
minded countries in the world. The 
regular motor cycle races outside Mel- 
bourne attract crowds of over 10,000. 
One evening, the manager of the races 
invited us to attend, sent two cars to 
pick us up and gave us front seats in 
the Club grandstand. As we came in, 
we were announced over the loud- 
speaker system. Each of the seven 
events was named after a member of 
the team, including the captain. There 
was the “Kramer Championship,” the 
“Parker Sidecar,” the “Mulloy Handi- 
cap,” and so on. 

While we were in Australia, Jack 
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Kramer's first child was born. Before 
its arrival he was, naturally, nervous. 
He frequently tried to phone his wife, 
Gloria, and sometimes it took hours to 
get the connections. I felt it was mak- 
ing him jittery and effecting his play. 
I explained the situation to the presi- 
dent of the Australian Telephone Com- 
pany and he kindly offered to remedy 
the situation. From then on, Jack got 
through to Gloria within a few min- 
utes. When the baby was born, a 
photo taken of him in the hospital was 
radioed to Australia. Before the news 
appeared in the press I was called by 


one of the Aussie papers so that I 
could tell Jack. 
One amusing incident happened 


while we were dining at General Se- 


bree’s. The general had a home be- 
tween Melbourne and the Kooyong 


Stadium, and we frequently stopped 
there on our way back from practice 
for a real American meal and a quiet 
evening. At his house we met a promi- 
nent American who, with two others, 
had hired a race horse, as you can do 
in Australia, and who had entered it in 
various racing meets. The horse had 
cost them a considerable sum and in 
several races never even placed. 

One day, this American asked me 
what I thought of our chances to re- 
cover the Davis Cup. At that time the 
odds were 7-5 against us, but I felt 
that our chances were excellent and 
told him so. 

The American turned to one of his 
friends. “The captain should know 
what he’s talking about, or he wouldn’t 
have his job. I suggest that we risk 
a few pounds.” 

The day after we won the Cup, we 
were at the General’s house for dinner. 
At the beginning of the meal, the 
prominent American rose with his 
glass: 

“Boys,” he said, “thank you. Thank 
you very much. The damn nag is paid 
for.” 

The Selection 

Each team may consist of from two 
to four players for the four singles 
and one doubles match. As there were 
six men on the squad two had to be 
omitted from the team. The choice 
was made easy for us by the gracious- 
ness of Billy Talbert and Tom Brown. 
Billy had been indisposed and Tom 
had had a heavy cold. Both felt that 
they were not in the best physical con- 
dition and asked not to be considered. 
Their sportsmanship did not, however, 
eliminate the problem of selecting the 
second singles player, the solution of 
which caused so much controversy. 
Schroeder was chosen on a vote by the 
whole squad and the captain, and their 
decision was 5 to 1 for Ted. To me 
the choice was so obvious that I was 


astounded that it caused such a furor, 


Parker is essentially a backcourt 
player while Schroeder plays an offen. 
sive net-attacking game. The man we 
had to beat, Jack Bromwich, was the 
best baseliner in the game at that time, 
He is ambidexterous. On the right 
he drives with two hands, except when 
he has to reach far out to drive, in 
which case he grips only with one 
hand. He switches the racket to his 
left hand. This means he has to run 
less to the left than opponent. 

In 1939, the year we lost the Cup to 
Australia, the score was tied at 2-all 
when Parker faced Bromwich for the 
deciding match. The first game lasted 
twelve minutes—Bromwich won it. The 
first set, with extended rallies from the 
baseline, lasted half an hour, yet Brom- 
wich took it 6-0. The final score was 
6-0, 6-3, 6-1, because Bromwich out- 
Parkered Parker. This was a very im- 
portant factor in our decision to play 
a net rusher rather than a _ baseliner 
against Australia’s steady “Brom”. 

Then too, Schroeder had defeated 
Parker for the National title in 1942. 
A few weeks later, Ted was in the 
Navy. Frank won the championship 
twice during the war when the com- 
petition was not as strong. In 1946, 
Tom Brown beat Parker in the Na- 
tionals and Schroeder beat Parker in 
the Pacific Southwest. 

The decision was reached at a pow- 
wow in which every phase of the sit- 
uation was discussed at length. Ted’s 
great match play was also a prime 
consideration. 

I would like to comment on Gard- 
nar Mulloy’s wonderful cooperation. 
He willingly gave Kramer and Schroe- 
der the type of practice they would 
need by imitating as well as he could 
the games of the Australians. He did 
a great deal to boost the morale of the 
team by wholeheartedly endorsing our 
decision after he was not selected for 
singles. 

The result of the Cup Challenge 
Round was victory for the United 
States by five matches to none! We 
won fifteen of the seventeen sets, thanks 
to the outstanding play of Kramer, 
Schroeder and Mulloy. Jack’s mag- 
nificent play in the series established 
him firmly as the No. 1 player of the 
world. Ted’s match against Brom- 
wich was a thrilling five-setter, with 
Ted making 55 earned points to 
“Brom’s” 27. Most of Ted’s points 
were won on volleys and overheads, 
while nearly all of Bromwich’s were 
on passing shots from the baseline. 
Kramer and Schroeder won the doubles 
the next day in straight sets to give us 
a 3-0 lead and the Cup. 

It was now permissible for either 
captain to ask the other to make a sub- 
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stitution in the remaining singles 
matches. I asked Gerald Patterson if 
I might make a substitution and he 
gladly acquiesced. Frank Parker was 
then offered the opportunity to play 
Dinny Pails. He declined and I did 
not press the matter, Gardnar Mulloy 
was glad of the opportunity, and to 
our great delight, he played inspired 
tennis and beat Pails in straight un- 
deuced sets. In that match Gar played 
the best tennis of his career. 

The sportsmanship of the Australian 


gallery was outstanding. About 15,000 - 


Aussies stood up and cheered Schroe- 
der after he defeated their favorite, 
Jack Bromwich. As a matter of fact. 
they gave Ted as big a hand as they 
would have had Bromwich won al- 
though they knew that the loss of that 
match meant the loss of the Cup. 

After the matches, Kramer, Schroe- 
der and Parker went home, much to 
the disappointment of the Aussie off- 
cials. Jack, naturally, wanted to see 
his new son, and Ted had the respon- 
sibility of his job. Mulloy, Brown and 
Talbert stayed on for the Australian 
Nationals. 


The Cup Goes Home 

The Cup was presented to us in the 
Stadium in an elaborate ceremony and 
thereupon it was my responsibility to 
see it home. It was immediately in- 
sured for $8,000 and arrangements 
made for it to travel on the same plane 
with us back to the States. Since the 
Cup had never been flown, I phoned 
USLTA President Holcombe Ward for 
permission. His answer was: 

“If the team is willing to fly, I think 
we might take a chance with the Cup. 
After all,” he said laughingly, “the Cup 
can be duplicated.” 

The Cup now began its first lap on 
the homeward journey. It left the 
Kooyong Stadium in an armored car 
with a police escort and was deposited 
in the Hotel Menzies’ vault. Many 
years ago a large hardwood case with 
three compartments was made to con- 
tain the Cup, tray and plinth. At the 
urgent request of the President of the 
Australian National Airways and other 
prominent Australians we consented to 
return by that Airways. The case was 
taken to the Airport in an armored 
car the day before we were to leave 
Melbourne. It was then discovered 
that the case was too large to pass 
through the door of the plane. To 
remedy the situation the Airways made 
two smaller boxes and the large case 
was left behind to be shipped to New 
York by freight. 

We had a quick stopover at the 
Fiji Islands where I was inducted 
into a native tribe in the back coun- 
try. The initiation ceremony consisted 
of drinking a native potion brewed 
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by one of the tribe members with his 
bare hands and drunk from a common 
cup—half a coconut shell. | was then 
presented by the Chief with a large 
sperm whale’s tooth which now re- 
poses in the USLTA offices. The fes- 
tivities were concluded with a war 
dance in which the natives performed 
with the precision of The Rockettes. 

After the ceremony the Chief was 
driven 25 miles to the city to see, 
for the first time, a tennis exhibition. 
His astonishment and enjoyment were 
plain to see. 

The flight from Melbourne lands in 
San Francisco but at that time only 
for re-feuling. No passengers may dis- 
embark but must go on to Vancouver 
and then be flown back to San Fran- 
cisco. Through the kind offices of the 
United States Ambassador to Austra- 
lia, Robert Butler, we were permitted 
to debark in San Francisco with the 
Cup, by special permission of the U.S. 
Department of State. Several other pas- 
sengers who wanted to deplane at San 
Francisco were justifiably indignant 
when they were carried off to Van- 
couver! 

When we arrived in Los Angeles, 
we were greeted with a rousing welcome 
by the city. Twenty or more cars pa- 
raded to the City Hall with Mayor 
Bowron, Kramer, Schroeder and myself 
in the first car. On the granite esplan- 
ade of the City Hall there were speeches 
before microphones and several thou- 
sand people. A luncheon for over 500 
followed at the Biltmore. 

Perry Jones had brought the lead- 
ing juniors of Southern California to 
the luncheon. When the time came for 
the Cup to be taken to the armored 





car we had a half dozen of the boys, 
instead of the armed guards, carry 
it out. One of the youngsters was Her- 
bie Flam. 

The next night the Cup and I flew 
to New York. I had telephoned the 
USLTA to meet me at LaGuardia Air- 
port with an armored car to take the 
Cup to the city, since | was going 
straight to my home in Locust Valley, 
L. 

We arrived at the airport early in 
the morning. There was no celebration, 
and except for reporters, the only one 
there to greet us was Alrick Man with 
a small car to take the Cup to the city. 
We struggled unsuccessfully to get the 
Cup in his car. Fortunately my car 
was on hand to take me home and 
large enough to take the Cup. So in- 
stead of heading for Locust Valley we 
drove to Black Starr Gorham in New 
York with World Telegram’s Jim 
Burchard seated in front as an armed 
guard. The Cup was delivered to B. 
S. G., a receipt given, an audible sigh 


of relief came from me and “that’s 
that,” said I. 
Two or three months later, the 


USLTA sent me a bill to okay. It was 
for the freight charge on the case for 
the Cup from Sydney to New York. 
The charge was $21.43. The charge 
for handling and cartage from the 
Staten Island pier to Black Starr was 
$29.88. For the first 12,500 miles 
it was $21.43 and for the last five 
miles, $29.88! 

Again the Cup is in Australia. By 
the end of this month we shall know 
whether Captain Talbert will face the 
same long journey with the Cup from 
Australia to Black Starr Gorham. 





(Standing, 1. to r.) V. Schmieder, A. Anderson, G. Young, Mako, Schroeaer, Mate, 
Kramer, Maurie McLoughlin, Falkenburg, J. Dahlstrom, J. Settles, G. Gentry and A. 
Cleveland. Among the seated juniors are several of today’s top-ranking men. 
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WORLD RANKINGS 


Mexico’s two stars, Gustavo Palafox 
and Melita Ramirez 


MEXICO 
Men 


. Palafox, Gustavo 
Llamas, Mario 
. Contreras, Francisco 
Ortega, Rafael 
Puente, Anselmo 
. Millet, Alfredo 
Reyes, Jr., Esteban 
Guerrero-Arcocha, Francisco 
Danel, Alberto 
May, Rodolfo 
Women 
. Ramirez, Melita 
. Tapia de Roldan, Maria 
. Ramirez, Yolanda 
4, Reyes, Rosa Maria 
5. Hernandez, Martha 


THE NETHERLANDS 
Men’s Singles 


ee 
PO PAGAKP CNY - 


wWNe 


3. A. C. van Swol 
2. H. Wilton 
3.-5. A. Dehnert 

J. Karamoy 


A. van Meegeren 
6.-7.. J. van Dalsum 
L. Krijt 
8. G. W. Holst 
9.-10. F. Wiegers ° 
J. Windt 
11. F. C. J. Hughan 
12. H,, van, Gasselt 
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. Bocharat 
W. Breukink 
R. Bruininga 
H. Goris 
Th. Kramer 
H. Nolten 
J. Taminiau 
P. Tonjes 
J. Volkmaars 
Women’s Singles 
l Miss F. J. I. ten Bosch 
3. Mrs. M. A. Peters-Schmier 
3. Miss F. Tekelenburg 
4.-5. Miss C. Grosveld 
Mrs. E. H. Scholten-Klein 
6. Miss J. Mullenmeister 


7.8. Mrs. A. Koopmans-Knottenbelt 
Mrs. B. Thung-Waldthausen 


9, Miss A. v. d. Torre 


10. Mrs. A. Koch -Ernst 





Photo Tom Anderson 


Egypt’s No. 1 ranking player, 
Ex-Czech Jaroslav Drobny 


EGYPT 
Men 
. J. Drobny 
A. Shafei 
M. Coen 
D. Acobas 
M. Badr El Din-A. Ismail 
K. Moubarek 
P. De Zogheb 
W. De Walden 
. A. Allouba 
Women 
1. Mrs. B. Abbas 


BELGIUM 
Men 


1. Philippe Washer 


PENS SL 





Belgian Davis Cuppers, Jackie Brichant 


Vk ONE 


CONAN wWNe 


and Philippe Washer are in the 
Interzone Finals. 


. Jackie Brichant 
. Gino Mezzi 


Jacques Peten 


- Raymond Evalenko 
. Jean-Pierre Froment 
. Paul Toussaint 

. Leo Rooman 

2. Roger Goossens 


Andre Jamar 
Women 


. Christiane Mercelis 

. Myriam van Cutsem 
. Poucette Coessens 

. Francine Isaac 


. Nany De Ridder 


Jacqueline Valcke 


DENMARK 
Men’s Singles 

. Kurt Nielsen 

. Torben Ulrich 

. Jorgen Ulrich 

Soren Hojberg 

Bent Kozeluh 

Bent Poulsen 

Erik Bjerre 

. Per Thielsen 

. Boris Mathiasson 


10. Henning Wiig 


Women’s Singles 
Lisa Gram Andersen 
Vera Johansen 
Milly Vagn Nielsen 
Else Schmidt 


6. Eva Munthe Fog 


Bente Thoresen 
Gelly Nielsen 
10. Dora Dahl 
Agnete Friis, 
Kirsten Glens, 
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Men 
l. v. Cramm 
2. Buchholz 
3. Koch 
4. Hermann 
5. R. Huber 
6. Sanders 
7-8. Biederlack 
Pottinger 
. Feldbausch 
Gulez 
11. Sass 
12. Helmrich 
13. Blenk 
. Bauer 
Gerloff 
Dr. Kumpfel 
17. Fischer 


Frau Erika Vollmer (No. 3) und 
Frau Inge Pohmann (No. 1) 
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GERMANY 


(L. to r.) E. Koch (No. 3). E. Buchholz (No. 2) und H. Hermann (No. 4) 


1-2. Fr. 
F 
3. F 


- 


Women 
Pohmann 


rl. Zehden 


r. Vollmer 


3 
4-5. Frl. Dittmeyer 


F 
6-7. F 


F 
8. F 
9. F 
10. F 


11-15. F 


F 
F 
F 
F 


16. F 


- Seema 


Gottfried von Cramm (r.) und Giovanni 
Cucelli verlassen den Platz in Mu 


r. Kramer 

r. Muller-Hein 
r. Vogler 

r. Tidow 

r. Hamann 
r. Eilemann 
r. Buderus 

r. Funk 

r. v. Ladiges 
r. Leoni 

rl. Paas 

rl. Ahlert 
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WEST COAST FLORIDA 
CHAMPIONSHIPS 


St. Petersburg, Florida 


January 11-17 


at the Bartlett Park Courts 
MEN’S SINGLES and DOUBLES 
WOMEN’S SINGLES and DOUBLES 
SENIOR SINGLES and DOUBLES 


Sponsored by the 
St. Petersburg Tennis Club 


Tournament Chairman: Dan Sullivan 
701 42nd Avenue, South 


St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Sanctioned by the USLTA and the FLTA 








TO ALL TENNIS PLAYERS: 


It's your fault if you don't take 
advantage of our fine hotel facili- 
ties. Let us take care of you. 
You'll have a deuce of a time find- 
ing a hotel you'll love as much. 
You'll be all set . . . We're hard 


to match. 


We'll serve .. . You'll receive 


Specialties of the house: high-balls and 


rackettes of lamb. 
at the 


HOTEL CONTINENTAL 


Cambridge, Mass. 
One of New England's Best Hotels 


CHAUNCEY DEPEW STEELE, JR. 


President and General Manager 

















Cancan de Paris 


by Maurice Blein 


Pray, fair readers of WORLD TEN- 
NIS, do not let the title of this column, 
which contemplates keeping you hence- 
forth fully acquainted with matters of 
tennis interest on this side, give rise 
to any misunderstanding. It is not the 
“French cancan” leg show that we have 
in mind. Indeed the import of the 
word “cancan” is “gossip” or “tittle- 
tattle” but as my old friend Donald 
Budge once wrote “the spirit of fair 
play permeates the game and is one of 
its most cherished traditions.” I dare 
hope WORLD TENNIS readers may 
forever vouch that, just as your Paris 
correspondent never beats about the 
bush, he always lets himself be guided 
by that spirit. 

France’s No. 1 Junior Vet, thirty- 
six-year-old Bernard Destremau—who 
emerged brilliantly from the searching 
test of his talents of yesteryear with 
an eclat his staunchest supporters were 
hardly expacting when he carried. away 
yet another title, last July at La Baule 
—was appointed to captain the French 
team who played against Finland, on 
November 20, 21 and 22 at stade 
Pierre de Coubertin, Porte de Saint 
Cloud, Paris, in the “King of Sweden 
Cup.” 

This Cup for Indoor International 
Match play, donated by the late King 
Gustav V and played along the lines 
of the Davis Cup, gave European in- 
door tennis a much needed boost. 
France emerged the winners in its first 
two years—1937 and 1938—Germany 
was the victor in 1939 and, on its re- 
sumption after the war last year, Den- 
mark defeated Sweden: one might say 
that for the Scandinavians the indoor 
wood game is the national game and 
the outdoor game only its corollary. 
There were 10 entries this year, namely 
the Netherlands, Norway, Austria, Fin- 
land, Denmark, Germany, Italy, France, 
Jugoslavia and Sweden. 

By virtue of their victory over the 
athletic Finns, Penti Forsman and Sa- 
kari Salo, 36 and 33 respectively, the 
French qualified for the semi-final 
against Sweden to be played in Paris 
on December 11, 12 and 13. The 
other penultimate tie will oppose Den- 
mark to Italy. 
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Robert Haillet’s downfall before Salo, 
on the first day, is no feather in the 
latter’s cap. Slow and uninspired, the 
young man from Pau could only pro- 
duce by fits and starts shots worthy of 
his growing reputation. 

RESULTS 

Singles: J. C. Molinari (France) d. P. Fors- 
man (Finland), 6-4, 11-9, 6-4; Molinari d. S. 
Salo (Findland) 6-2, 6-3, 15-13; Salo (Finland) 
|. R. Haillet (France), 6-3, 1-6, 5-7, 6-8, 1-6; 
Haillet d. Forsman (Finland), 6-2, 6-1, 6-4. 

Doubles: R. Haillet-H. Pellizza France) d. 
Salo-Forsman (Finland), 6-1, 6-4, 3. 

Quite understandably Mr. de Bazil- 
lac, president of F.F.L.T. (the amateur 
body) had agreed on a modus vivendi 
whereby France vs. Finland would be 
played at stade Pierre de Coubertin in 
the afternoons of 20, 21 and 22 Novem- 
ber, while the pro matches (Donald 
Budge, Pancho Gonzales, Frank Sedg- 
man and Pancho Segura) would be 
staged at the Palais des Sports, Paris’ 
Madison Square Garden, on the eve- 
nings of 21 and 22 November. 

The first night, Sedgman beat Se- 
gura 4-6, 6-3, 6-4, in the most enter- 
taining bout of the series and Gonzales 
defeated a Budge who was but the 
shadow of his former self, 6-2, 6-4. 
Segura-Gonzales won their doubles 
against Sedgman-Budge, 6-4, 2-6, 6-4. 

The following day proved animated 
during only patches of the doubles 
which saw Sedgman-Budge downing 
the two Panchos, 2-6, 9-7, 6-4. 

It was a great pity Gonzales supplied 
so indifferent an opposition when Sedg- 
man scored, 6-1, 6-3. It must be added 
in strict justice that Segura did his 
level best to impart life to his match 
against Budge, obviously worried by 
the artificial light and totally devoid 
of his late fleet footwork: the nimble 
Ecuadorian won in two ten-game sets. 

The spectators missed Jake Kramer, 
who Frank Sedgman told me had the 
edge over him in their American duel 
encounters by 54 wins against his 41. 
The Australian lad added that, follow- 
ing matches in Geneva and Lyons he 
would fly back to his home country in 
good time for the Davis Cup challenge 
round, via U.S.A... . and go back to 
America eager to start his secortd pro- 
fessional tour in early January. Need- 
less to say he picks his young com- 
patriots to retain the Davis Cup. 





Apropos Australia, French tennis 
fans are delighted that their gigantic 
seventeen-year-old compatriot Jean Noel 
Grinda, who is being coached by my 
good old friend Harry Hopman, should 
be doing so well “down under.” . He 
won the Queensland junior champion- 
ship at Brisbane over Australia’s No. | 
hope, Ashley Cooper, 8-6, 9-7. He was 
also runner-up with S. Newman at Syd. 
ney in the New South Wales junior 
doubles which the English boy Billy 
Knight and the Australian Woodcock 
carried away with great difficulty, 8-6, 
5-7, 6-4, 

Besides Grinda, France possesses, at 
the moment, other globe-trotting tennis 
players, Jean Borotra and Robert Ab- 
desselam, who are acting as goodwill 
ambassadors in the Near East and at 
Madagascar. 

Our game was honored in the recent 
list of awards of the Legion of Honour: 
Mr. Guy de Bazillac, president of 
F.F.L.T. and Mrs. Simone Mathieu, the 
former champion and now non-playing 
skipper of the distaff national squad, 
were made officiers of the order, whilst 
Paul Feret, a former Davis Cup player 
and one time professional with Su- 
zanne Lenglen, was made chevalier of 
the order. 

Henri Cochet, now a national in- 
structor attached to the French Na- 
tional Sports Institute, is prospecting 
all over the country to find young tal- 
ents his country so badly needs. He 
has held tennis clinics at Dijon (19-25 
October), Paris (26-31 October) and 
will be available at Poitiers in Febru- 
ary next. 





NESMITH TENNIS SHOP 


Tennis equipment of all kinds 
. . - Rackets strung . . . Tennis 
lessons . . . For further infor- 


mation, phone or drop in at 


Bob Nesmith's 
1819 West Capitol Avenue 


Houston, Texas 


Commerce 9933 
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Mr. and Mrs. Tony Trabert 


A honeymoon in Australia 
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Photos Australian News & Info 


The author (right) admires the Ian Ayres’ 16-month-old baby, Kaylene 


NEWS FROM AUSTRALIA 


from Roy Wilder’s Notebook 


Australia is a tennis player’s wild- 
est dream come true. Imagine if you 
can your hometown newspaper with 
tennis headlines two inches deep on the 
front page. Imagine a society page 
filled with nothing but photos of 
Mrs. Seixas, Mrs. Trabert, Mrs. Hart- 
wig, or tennis players relaxing at the 
bridge table. See if you can visualize 
thousands of people coming out just 
to watch the Americans practice! 

When Seixas wrenched his knee he 
made headlines. When Teddy Tinling 
arrived in Australia he got his pic- 
ture on Page One. Harry Hopman, 
the Aussie Davis Cup Captain, has at 
least one and sometimes as many as 
three stories in the Melbourne Herald. 
Adrian Quist, Colin Long and Ken 
McGregor write features. Cigarettes, 
stores and soft drinks run ads based 
on tennis. In two short weeks, Shauna 
Trabert must have had her picture in 
the papers 50 different times. I have 
picked up a paper and have seen six 
different pictutes of her on the same 
page! 

The Kooyong Stadium in Melbourne. 
which just this year put in additional 
seats for 10,000, is planning another 
permanent enlargement. The Centre 
Court area contains five courts and is 
far larger than the Stadium at Forest 
Hills. Behind both baselines are 
open stands. Behind both sidelines are 
enormous covered stands having bench- 
type seats with backs. In addition there 


are four more courts which are com- 
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pletely canvased off with seating on 
either end. 

There are 36 other grass courts 
without enclosure, only ten of which 
are used during the tournament. The 
rest are reserved for practice by the 
players and club members. Elsewhere 
on the grounds are five clay courts, a 
large parking lot, a club house on top 
of a hill, and a separate bar for senior 
members. 

The Americans frequently feel that 
the Aussie crowd is too partisan. Tony 
Trabert who is seldom prone to tem- 
peramental outbursts showed real an- 
noyance in his five-set match with 
Bromwich. At one time Bromwich 
served a ball that seemed to Tony to 
be an ace. The linesman remained 
silent but the umpire called a fault. 
Tony, in an effort to give credit to 
Bromwich, told the umpire that the 
linesman hadn’t called it a fault. The 
gallery failed to realize the signifi- 
cance of Tony’s gesture and reacted 
in exactly the opposite way. 

The whole day was one of spec- 
tator incidents. The gallery was so 
noisy during the Trabert-Bromwich 
match that frequently the umpire had 
to appeal for quiet. The crowd was 
definitely for Bromwich, applauding 
every point he made and maintaining 
a cold silence on Tony’s good shots. 
When Trabert later lost to Hoad, the 
gallery set some kind of a record in 
the sustained cheering that they gave 
Lew. Tony was later quoted as saying, 


“If there is a more partial crowd, 
I'd like to see it. Brom is good at mak. 
ing people look like a fool. He made 
me look silly and the crowd laughed, | 
felt like a monkey in a cage.” 

Occasionally a newspaper will light 
into an American as when Vic was 
criticized for a display of temperament 
“following a couple of close decisions,” 
Both Merv Rose and Tony came in 
for a few blasts during their “sit 
down” strike. To some observers, this 
was as much of a sit-down strike as 
the sitting a player does on changing 
sides on the odd game. The service 
linesman gave a call against Tony 
that both players and spectators ques- 
tioned. While the dispute was in prog. 
ress, Merv and Tony sat down. The 
“strike” lasted 15 seconds. The reper- 
cussions lasted several days. 

Among the results were letters to the 
editor in the papers, criticism by off- 
cials of the players’ conduct, a state- 
ment from the Victorian tournament 
committee that such “sit-down strikes” 
would be dealt with by them, a few 
headlines and several feature articles. 
Incidents that would scarcely be given 
space in American papers are cause 
for general turmoil in this fantastically 
sports-minded country. 

The coming Davis Cup matches are 
the subject of widespread speculation. 
Every day you can read a story either 
on “Aussie Hopes Raised” or “Tal- 
bert May Play” or “Seixas May Not 
Play” or “Rosewall-Hoad Combina- 
tion May Be Split.” Sometimes the 
story turns out to be only a rumor, 
but eager reporters seize on anything 
to give to their tennis-minded readers. 

Playing Davis Cup in this country is 
like playing before a crowd of 30 
million. Those who don’t see the match- 
es will follow them on the radio or 
avidly read about them in the papers. 
Tennis in Australia is quite a game! 


nati 





Trabert talks to Seixas during a break 
in one of Vic’s early matches 
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HOAD 





TAKES 


QUEENSLAND 


by Jim Russell 


First blood in the Australian tour- 
nament circuit of State Champion- 
ships has been drawn by Lewis Hoad. 
with a sound win in the final over vast- 
ly improved Rex Hartwig. Hartwig 
created the sensation of the tourney 
by a four-set win over Ken Rosewall 
in a semi-final. 

Hoad’s powerful serves, backed up 
by magnificent overhead play and 
volleys were too much for Hartwig 
who managed to take only seven 
games in the final, 6-4, 6-1, 6-2. 

Earlier in the week Merv Rose had 
pulled up lame in a_ second-round 
match and, not surprisingly, was beat- 
en in his quarter-final by Clive Wilder- 
spin. 

The rest Rose obtained by his eli- 
mination from the singles gave his 
strained ankle a chance to mend suf- 
ficiently to partner Hartwig in a win 
over Hoad and Rosewall in the doub- 
les, 7-5, 6-4, 6-4. 

By the time the Davis Cup selections 
are made Rosewall may have regained 
his position as No. 1 Aussie by better 
performances. But at least the Ameri- 
can team which had arrived in Sydney 
only that morning had good cause for 
an increase in confidence as_ they 
heard of Rosewall’s loss in the singles 
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Ken Rosewall with last year’s 
Aussie Junior Champion Jennifer Staley 
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semi-finals and his and Hoad’s defeat 
in doubles. 

By general agreement Hoad’s serv- 
ing was compared favorably with Ells- 
worth Vines’ when he visited Australia 
20 years ago and was undoubtedly the 
greatest factor in his win over Hartwig. 
In the thirteen serves he scored twelve 
aces. Many times his opponent was 
able only to touch the ball as it 
streaked past on service. 

It was not only while serving that 
Hoad’s brilliance was in evidence for 
even on Hartwig’s service, which it- 
self is no slow-boat, Hoad was hitting 
placements. In the eighth game of the 
first set, Hoad on three returns step- 
ped in and cracked the serves for 
clean winners. So demoralising was 
Hoad that Hartwig was only able to 
win eight points in the last five games 
of the second set and at no time after 
the first set looked like winning. 


One of the most pleasing features 
from Australia’s Davis Cup view was 
Hoad’s ability to keep up pressure 
even when so clearly. in the box seat. 
In the past this has been a failing in 
his game, his inability to concentrate 
when in the lead getting him into dif- 
ficulties in matches which he should 
have won in straight sets. 

Hoad demonstrated his ability to 
keep up pressure by taking his last 
two serves at love. In the final game, 
leading fifteen-love, Hoad slammed an 
ace down the centre line and followed 
it immediately with another to give 
him match point. The next ball Hart- 
wig was just able to scratch back with 
a short toss which the youngster 
awaited eagerly at the net. With a 
beautiful smash Hoad had won his 
first Australian state grasscourt cham- 
pionship for seniors, sixteen days pri- 
or to his official entry into senior 
ranks. 

He turned nineteen on November 
23rd. Rosewall had his birthday on 
November 2nd during the playing of 
the Queensland Championships. 

The doubles final was anti-climatic, 
Hoad not bringing his big services 
out so frequently and a much below 
par Rosewall becoming the target for a 
constant barrage from Rose and Hart- 
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Aussie Captain Harry Hopman sits in 
the stands and takes notes 


wig. There were only three service 
breaks, Rosewall losing his in the first 
and third and Hoad dropping his in 
the second. Only four aces were served 
throughout the match, the winning pair 
serving two each. 

Four of Australia’s five Davis Cup 
selectors watched the last three days 
of the tournament, only Sir Norman 
Brookes being absent. 

Jean Noel Grinda, giant French 
junior champion who is at present in 
Australia for experience, surprised by 
winning the Queensland junior cham- 
pionship in his first tournament. Grin- 
da, who is 6 feet five inches tall and 
weighs 217 lbs., celebrated his seven- 
teenth birthday only a couple of weeks 
earlier. In the final he beat Australia’s 
best junior prospect, hefty seventeen 
year old Ashley Cooper ot Victoria, 
8-6. 9-7, after a good match. Earlier 
in this event, the English junior cham- 
pion, Billy Knight who is on his sec- 
ond Australian experience trip was 
eliminated by Cooper. Knight is ac- 
companied this year by J. A. (Tony) 
Pickard of England who is just out 
of the junior ranks and who hopes, 
like Knight, to be brought to Davis 
Cup standard by the hard play Down 


Under. 
QUEENSLAND 
Brisbane, Nov. 7 
Men’s Singles 
Quarter-finals. Lewis Hoad_d. George Worth- 


ington; Clive Wilderspin d. Mervyn ose, 6-4, 
6-3, 6-2; Ken Rosewall d. Don Candy,’ 6-0, 
6-4, 6-3; Rex Hartwig d. Ian Ayre, 1-6, 6-4, 
6-3, 6-2 


Semi-finals. Hoad d. Wilderspin, 6-2, 6-3, 6-2; 
Hartwig d. osewall, 2-6, 6-3, 7-5, 6-2. 


Finals. Hoad d. Hartwig, 6-4, 6-1, 6-2. 
Men’s Doubles 
Finals. Hartwig-Rose d. Hoad-Rosewall, 7-5, 
6-4, 6-4. 
Women’s Singles 
Finals. F. Muller d. D. Seeney, 3-6, 6-4, 6-2. 
Mixed Doubies 7 
Finals. N. Frazer-A. Hudleston d. J. Arkin- 
stall-D. Seeney, 6-4, -2. 
Junior Boys’ Singles 
Finals. Jean Noel Grinda (Fr.) d. A. Cooper, 
8-6, 9-7. 
; Junior Girls’ Singles 
Finals. S. Lee d. A. Huddleston, 6-4, 8-6. 
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Lew Hoad goes for a backhand volley. Trabert in far court. 


HOAD WINS NEW SOUTH WALES 


AMERICANS LOSE IN SEMI-FINALS 


by Jim Russell 


Lewis Hoad won his second major 
Australian title on Saturday, Novem- 
ber 21st, when he added the New South 
Wales singles championship to the 
Queensland singles which he had won 
on Saturday, November 7th. 

Old timers are almost unanimous in 
their view that Hoad and Rosewall 
played better class tennis than ever 





Trabert reaches for a volley as 
Hoad watches 


seen from two finalists in any NSW 
championship on record. Lew won in 
a close battle, 8-6, 4-6, 9-7, 10-8. 

A day earlier the two “Whiz Kids” 
combined well to take the doubles final 
from Vic Seixas and Tony Trabert in 
a thrilling five setter that was marred 
at times by some poor line umpiring. 

It is difficult to say that the bad calls 
brought about the turning point in the 
match, but both the Americans showed 
their disgust at the errors which 
went against them at vital stages of the 
match. 

Hoad was outstanding in his 6-1, 
6-2, 5-7, 7-5 semi-final defeat of Tra- 
bert. Trabert found Lew’s passing shots 
from the baseline remarkably accurate 
and deceptive. So unprofitable did the 
American’s net sallies become that in 
the third set he resorted to a baseline 
game, slowing up the tempo so success- 
fully that he took the match into the 
fourth set. But Hoad had apparently 
decided not to bother greatly about 
the third for when they returned to 
the court after the rest period he ran 
up a 30 lead with six clean winners. 
Trabert, however, pressed so well that 
he broke Hoad’s service twice to 
set up a 4-3 lead. Then it was Hoad’s 
turn to take Tony’s service and win 
his own at 5-4. Tony won his own 


service quickly but the end was in 
sight. Hoad lifted his game so sharply 
at 5-5 that he took the next 8 points 
and the match. 

The end came so suddenly that it 
was hard to realize the match was 
over. The chunky blonde Aussie walked 
off the court a hot favorite for the 
final against whichever player emerged 
from the other semi-final—Seixas or 
Rosewall. 


Ken Rosewall’s form during the tour. 
nament had not given his supporters 
much consolation, particularly as he 
went within a hairsbreadth of being 
put out of the event by Clive Wilder. 
spin in a quarter-final match which 
went to five sets and which was called 
off because of darkness at 6-6 in the 
fifth. The fifth set was replayed next 
day when Rosewall sharpened up 
enough to race away to a 6-0 win and 
that’s the way the record book will 
show it. But it didn’t make his sup- 
porters feel over-confident of the re- 
sult of his meeting with Seixas. 

But as he has done on so many oc- 
casions that they have met, Rosewall 
felt that here was one player whose 
game fitted perfectly into his own. De- 
spite the fact that eleven services were 
lost during the match, the young Aus- 
sie and French champion had no diffi- 
culty in beating the holder of the 
Wimbledon’s singles title. 

Rosewall’s passing shots and ground 
strokes generally were better’ than the 
American’s and his well disguised lob- 
bing so broke up Seixas’s confidence 
that he faltered in his net attack and 
suffered as a consequence. Yet despite 
this Seixas played magnificent tennis 
in defeat and, but for the accuracy 
and relentessness of the boy’s stroking, 
would have beaten a slightly less sharp 
Rosewall. 

Bill Talbert philosophically accepted 





Rosewall at net and Seixas 
in the forecourt 
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the defeats but it was interesting to 
note that during the playing of the 
Rosewall-Hoad final he had the U. S. 
air out on the courts practicing as 
well as taking an occasional peep at 
the two “whiz kids” playing almost 
unbelievably brilliant tennis. 

Adrian Quist, veteran Aussie Davis 
Cup player and ex-captain, who is now 
a N. 'S. W. State selector, said after 
the Rosewall v. Seixas match: “Rose- 
wall followed one attacking pattern 
to consistently drive the ball to Seix- 
as’ backhand. He attacked the attacker 
and took the game right out of Seixas’s 
hands. 

“Rosewall, nevertheless had to fight 
for every point and, had his game 
lapsed for one moment Seixas would 
have been right back in the match.” 

“The Australian’s ground strokes are 
undoubtedly the best in local tennis 
to-day. Seixas varied his game as much 
as any man could. He really did noth- 
ing wrong, but Rosewall’s passing 
shots from any part of the court were 
monotonous in their consistency. 


Following the close match in the 
doubles in which the young Aussies just 
scraped home against Seixas and Tra- 
bert, the five Australian selectors met 
and a press reporter later stated that 
they had discussed the possibility of 
breaking up the combination of Rose- 
wall and Hoad to allow Hoad to part- 
ner Rex Hartwig or Rose. 

This was later denied by the selec- 
tors but it is known that there was at 
least a suggestion from one of the se- 
lectors along these lines. 

The sheer stupidity of the idea must 
have been evident at once, because the 
matter was quickly thrown overboard. 

Gate receipts were amazing, a total 
of 28,000 dollars being grossed. Al- 
though this is not a record it would 
have been had not government enter- 
tainment tax been eliminated in the 
weeks preceding the tournament and 
prices were consequently lower. 

Record crowds attended every day 
and over 11,000 people saw the final 
match between the two youngsters. 

In the final Rosewall was behind 
most of the time, losing his service 
early in the first set to give Hoad a 
3-1 and a 5-3 lead. Rosewall finally 
broke Hoad’s serve and evened at 5-5. 
With games going with the server, 
Hoad held set point with his oponent 
serving and down 6-7. At this stage 
Rosewall must have felt that the world 
was against him for, when serving, 
the racket slipped out of his hand and 
although it was a well placed serve 
Hoad had only to return the ball into 
the court where Rosewall stood empty 
handed. I have never seen this happen 
on set point before and Rosewall had 
every reason to believe the fates were 
conspiring against him. 
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Wiling away the time in the clubhouse are (left) Australian Neale Fraser, Mrs. 
Seixas, Clive Wilderspin, and French player Jean Noel-Grinda. 


In the second set Hoad’s was the 
first service to break. This was in the 
ninth game and in the game that fol- 
lowed Rosewall made no mistake, al- 
lowing Hoad only two points, and the 
sets were level. 

Hoad quickly set up a commanding 
lead in the third set when he raced 
away to a 4-0 lead but Rosewall’s 
fighting spirit rose grandly and break- 
ing the blonde’s service twice, evened 
at 4-4. The applause was deafening 
and the way Rosewall was fighting 
back made many feel that he would ul- 
timately win the match. 

But his service is not yet a part of 
his game on which one could bet and 
it was only a matter of time before it 
collapsed. It happened in the sixteenth 
game which he lost at love. Hoad left 
the court with a two sets to love lead 
over a worried Rosewall. 

The fourth set was one of the most 
thrilling seen at the White City Courts 
in years. Each player held his service 
until the 15th game when Rosewall 
broke Hoad’s and the excitement be- 
came intense at the prospects of the 
match going to the fifth set and the 
under-dog getting up ‘from the can- 
vas to win. He even reached set point 
in his own service that followed but 
the effort had been too much and he 
failed to capitalize on the opportunity. 

Then, to cap the series of misfor- 
tunes that had dogged Rosewall, 
(although in fairness it must be said 
that the breaks, so far as net cords 
and close line balls brought back by 
the breeze, were evenly distributed) 
a blister that had been building up on 
the kid’s hand broke and a bandage 





had to be sent for. A linesman applied 
the adhesive bandage but the pain 
must have been pretty bad as he kept 
clasping and unclasping his hand to 
gain some relief and pressing it 
against his thigh after each stroke 
played. 

Hoad held his service in the 17th 
game to lead 9-8 and, whether it was 
the effect of the sore hand or the 
bandage, Rosewall’s serving was inac- 
curate and he did not win a point in 
the last game. Hoad had _ estab- 
lished himself as the outstanding com- 
petitor, foreign or local in the first two 
tournaments of the 1953-54 Australian 
season. 


Results on Page 52 





Before the match starts, Hoad and 
Trabert spin for serve. 
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Maureen Connolly, who has been 
wearing Norman Brinker’s ring for 
the last six months, has announced 
her engagement to Norm although 
they won't get married until he is 
discharged from the Navy in 1955. 
. . . Ashley Cooper, Australia’s 
top junior, cracked a bone in his 
thumb while practicing (he crashed 
into the backstop) and had to 
default in the semi-finals of the 
New South Wales tournament. 
Hoad has been suffering from a 
sore arm, Seixas from a_ twisted 
knee, and Rosewall and Trabert 
from hand blisters. 

* * * 

Jack Kramer will not play in 
the coming professional tour. It 
is reported that he has arthritis 
of the spine and the tour will con- 
sist of Sedgman, Gonzales, Segura 


and Budge. While Don is travel- 
ling, Gorgeous Gussie will hold 


down his spot at the Town Tennis 
Club. 


* * * 


Fred Perry and Barbara Fried- 
man, sister of British movie star 
Patricia Roc, were secretly married 
for a second time at the Boca 
Raton Hotel in Florida. The first 
marriage took place in London. 
Fred was recently divorced from 
Walter Pidgeon’s sister while Bar- 
bara divorced Seymour Friedman 
in Mexico in June, Seymour then 
divorcing Barbara a few weeks 
later. 

* * * 


Johnny Nogrady’s new home has 
been named “Matchpoint Acres.” 
. . - Wilma and Stan Smith stop- 
ping briefly in New York before 
leaving on an &-month tour of 
Europe. Wilma will compete in 
some of the tournaments on the 
Rivera. . Andy Ross Dilley, 
World Tennis’ Roving Reporter, 
has settled in Boston and is now 
waiting for twin Joan to arrive 
from England so they can play 
the Florida circuit. 


* * * 


England’s Teddy Tinling, creator 
of the famous Lace Panties, made 
the front pages when he visited 
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Australia. Said Teddy in an inter- 
view: “I was a delicate child and 
learned to sew. That got me in- 
terested in design. Now there is 
no stitch that I ask ssamstresses 
to do that I can’t do too.” ... 
Slim Harbett has left the profitable 
used car business to go back to 
his first love. He will teach at 
the Henderson Park courts in 
Miami. 
* * * 

The swanky Town Tennis Club 
in New York City held a lavish 
champaign and buffet supper open- 
ing with many of New York’s not- 
ables including Mayor-elect Robert 
F. Wagner in attendance. Among 
the other celebrities: the C. V. 
Whitneys, the Jack Chryslers, 
Gloria Vanderbilt Stokowski. Char- 
les Boyer, the Allen Coreys, Sher- 
man Fairchild, all USLTA official- 
dom and the players. The social 
gathering also watched an exhibi- 
tion doubles with Don Budge, 
Bobby Riggs, Don McNeill and 
Gardnar Mulloy playing under the 
lights. 


Billy Talbert was guest speaker 
at the Victorian Diabetic Associa- 
tion in Melbourne ... . New York's 
Pam Straus dating Fred Kovaleski, 
... Eric Winberg arranged a home 
coming celebration for National 
Boys Indoor champ Ronnie Holm. 
berg at the Heights Casino. . ., 
A radio report in the U. S. criti- 
cized the American Davis Cup 
Team for appearing at a_ night 
club in full dress. 


* * * 
The New South Wales tourna- 
ment in Sidney did a_ thriving 
business with a capacity crowd of 
10,000 for the final day. The new 
stands at Kooyong in Melbourne 
will seat 17,500 for the Davis Cup 
Challenge Round. . . . New York's 
Andy Stern will leave for Europe 
shortly after he comes back from 
South America. 
ok * * 
New Zealand will return to 
Davis Cup competition in 1954 af- 


ter an absence of six years..... 
Lord Templewood has again been 
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Don Candy deals Dolly Seixas an ace while Shuana Trabert and George 
Worthington flip the pages of a magazine. They were waiting for the rain 
to stop on opening day of the Victorian tourney. 
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Lawrence Schiller 


Johnny Lesch photographs Southern California junior Barbara Breit. 


nominated president of the ELTA. 
The annual meting will be held on 
December 10. Adrian Quist 
will broadcast both the interzone 
finals and the chal enge round in 
Australia. 

* * * 

Henry Balaban, formerly = cf 
Chicago, has ben elected president 
of the Flamingo Tennis Club in 
Miami Beach. Members of the club 
include prominent juniors jerry 
Moss and Mike Green. The 
New England Tennis Patrons are 
discussing the possibility of hav- 
ing a paid executive secretary for 
the New England area. The 
pros will practice at Brooklyn's 
Heights Casino covered courts be- 
Madison 


fore opening night in 
Square Garden. 
3 a * 
Ken Rosewall received the 
Canadian British Commonwealth 


sportsman award given annually to 
a player who makes outstanding 
achievements in his field. The Hu- 





Mrs. muke Blanchard (1.) and Gussie 
Moran having cocktails with Mercer 
Beasley and Frank Feise. 
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bert Parry Memorial Medal was 
presented with a letter which said 
in part, “ the game of tennis 
was Sir Hubert’s favorite pastime 
and, at the risk of sounding mor- 
bid, I might say he suffered his 
fatal heart attack while playing a 
few sets at the age of 70.” 
* * * 

From a front page headline in 
the Aussie papers on a book just 
being published in England. The 
team “would have won but for a 
visit to a London night club and 
low morale of players on the tour.” 
The players were accused of “too 
much social junketing, rudeness to 
people who entertained them and 
slovenly demeanor.” Furthermore, 
the team was “so keen to collect free 
gifts from shops and factories which 
featured them in advertisements 
that they neglected to practice be- 
fore matches.” 

“Our players upset officials 
who made arrangements and finan- 
cial sacrifices to let them travel to 
London to see the Coronation. Of- 
ficials were upset because players 
appealed against the light Be 
wasn't tennis (whew!)—it was the 
last English cricket tour! 

% * x 

Maureen Connolly and Frank 
Sedgman have authored books 
which will be published shortly. 

The lifting of the entertain- 
ment tax in England accounted for 
the $140,000 profit that Wimble- 
don made, which was just $72,000 
more than last year. ... It’s a baby 
girl (Tracy Dawn) for Louw Cille 
Scoggins. . . . Gussie Morah’s long- 
postponed marriage to Ed Hand 
has again been postponed. Ed left 


for Mexico and Gussie took off for 
California. 
* 





+ 


The new tennis net purchased 
for the inter-zone finals between 
selgium and India was destroyed 
by vandals who deliberately cut 
pieces out of it. The net was lying 
in a storeroom when the damage 
was done, Ham Richardson 
plans to go to law school after he 
graduates Mercedes Marlowe, 


former National Junior Doubles 
champ, has a part in the TV Drag- 
net series. 


* * 


Last season’s pro tour grossed 
$860,000. Sedgman, who was guar- 
anteed $75,000, received $125,000. 
. . . The 1954 tour opens January 
3 in New York City. The four stars 
will play a tournament each night 
with the winner taking the largest 
share of the prize money. The first 
night the winner gets $4,000 of the 
$10,000. On one-night stands the 
singles winner will receive $2,000. 

* * 

France’s 17-year-old Jean Noel 
Grinda is under the watchful eye 
of Aussie captain Harry Hopman 
during a tour Down Under. The 
young Grinda is 65”, 217 pounds 


and, according to Hopman, very 
averse to training. He won the 


first tournament he entered by de- 
feating Australia’s top junior Ash- 
ley Cooper. 

Hopman started Jean Noel’s 
training in Melbourne by putting 
him through the ropes at the local 
gym. After Jean Noel watched a 
few fellows lifting weights with 
their legs and doing back bends 
over a board, he turned to Harry 
and said: “My father, he wants me 
to return to Paris.” Then, correct- 
ing himself, “I mean, my father 
wants me to Paris to return.” 

i >* * 

Pat Yoemans has developed a 

new way of scoring for the “junior 





Andy Ross Dilley on the eve of her 
departure for Boston. She no longer 
works for a Nut House. 
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acquisitions 
Charlie 


latest 
. « « Karl Kamrath, Jr., 
Russo and Sammy Giammalva 


The U. of Texas’ 


junior” players at the L. A. Club. 
They get one point for showing up, 
one point for every match won and 
two points for finishing a match! 
. .. Joey and Barbara Abrams will 
spend six weeks in Europe. 
Billy Talbert is doing road work 
with the rest of the members o/ 
his team. 
ok * * 

Grant Golden will marry 20-year- 
old Karyl Gesmer of Forest Hills 
on March 28th. . . . The 1952 In- 
tercollegiate Doubles champ, Hugh 
Ditzler, and Berkeley’s Nancy 
Moncure have announced their en- 
gagement. Wedding plans are in- 
definite since Hugh is about to go 
in the service. .. . The PLTA is 
organizing into sections along the 
same lines as the USLTA. An 
Eastern, Ohio and Middle Atlan- 


tic division have already been 
formed. 

* * * 
Among the South American 


touring tennists . . . Boston’s Baba 
Lewis, Germany’s Horst Herman, 
Miami Beach’s Jerry Moss, Caii- 
fornia’s Gibby Shea, New York’s 
Andy Stern, Virginia’s Hal Bur- 
tows, Chicago’s Grant Golden, and 
Larsen, Mulloy, Patty and Drobny. 
. . . Old-timers did a double-take 
when they saw bare-legged Don 
Budge wearing shorts at the Town 
Tennis Club. 
* * 

Harry Hopman says that Hoad 
and Rosewall, at the age of 19, are 
far better than Frank Sedgman at 
the same age: “Rosewall could 
have given the 19-year-old Sedg- 
man a start of at least owe 15 
receive 15.” . . . Sedgman returned 
to Australia immediately after the 
pro tournaments at Wembley and 
Paris to aid in the Davis Cup train- 
ing of the Aussie team. 
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Gussie Moran tells this story 
about Perry T. Jones. Perry is 
famous for the immaculate way in 
which all players in his Southern 


California tournaments dress. For 
vears after men _ started wearing 
shorts, the Los Angeles players 


wore only long flannels, carefully 
pressed and spotlessly clean. One 
day he had a photograph taken of 
several of the players. One of them 
shorts! Perry had a re- 
touch artist paint in flannels. 

* * * 

England, Scotland and Wales 
have a total membership of over 
4,000 member clubs in their LTA 
as compared with the USLTA’s 
1,000-plus. The English LTA ad- 
vances money in the form of loans 
to member club. Almost 7,000 
pounds was this year lent to af- 
filiated clubs. . . . The international 
magazine, WORLD SPORT, 
named Ben Hogan king of 1953 
sportsman with a total of 23 points. 
Gordon Pirie was second with 20 
points and Maureen Connolly tied 
for third place with Fausto Coppi 
with 14 points. 


was in 


* * * 
Trabert and Seixas have been 
experiencing the usual “gallery” 
trouble in Australia. In Sydney, 


when Tony played a five set match 
against Bromwich, the audience 
cheered Brom’s placements and 
maintained a stiff silence on Tony’s 
good shots. When Tony lost to 
Hoad, the spectators gave Lew the 
longest ovation on record in the 
stadium. Vic encountered news- 
paper and gallery disapproval in 
his match against Worthington. 

When Tony lost to Hartwig in 


Melbourne, the gallery heckled him 





Australian News & Inf@ 
Captain Billy Talbert, holding his 
raincoat, wonders if the Australian 

rain will ever stop. 

so much that the umpire had to 

halt play and request the crowd 

to be quiet. When a footfault was 
called on Trabert, he stopped to 
ask the linesman what rule he was 


breaking. The gallery began to 
yell, “Get on with the match,” 


“shake a leg,” and even “go back 
to the Navy, you mug.” The Aus- 
sie papers were practically unani- 
mous in disapproving the bad man- 
ners of the crowd. 

ok * * 

Gus Brown, father of nationally 
ranked Connie, has been elected 
president of the Los Angeles Muni- 
cipal Tennis Association. Nolan 
McQuown is both the veep and 
the chairman of the 1954 Metro- 
politan tourney. Wilmer Al- 
lison reports that the U. of Texas’ 
Sammy Giammalva is again play- 





Jordan Bentley, currently starring in “Wonderful Town,” partying with Irv 
Dorfman and Jordan’s fiance Joan. 
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Eric Winberg 


On the Heights Casino balcony, looking down on the indoor court, are PLTA 
Secretary Ruby Shepard, Mercer Beasley, Mike Blanchard, Hugh McLaughlin, 
Bill Elliot and Alrick Man 


ing tennis and winning tourna- 
ments. Sammy won the Penick 
Courts fall tournament, beating 
Johnny Hernandez in three close 
sets in the finals and Tommy 
Springer in the semis after being 
down six match points. 

* * x 

C. H. Beasley, the younger 
brother of Mercer, has just com- 
pleted 250 hours of work reno- 
vating two courts. Mr. Beasley is 
both an instructor of Latin and 
tennis coach at St. George’s school 
in Newport, R. I. He reports he 
used fifteen gallons of weed killer 
and 144 wheelbarrows of court 
clay. He painted the rusty fences 
with aluminum, fenced in_ the 
gaps, and graded ard rolled the 
courts. Says he: it took seven 
weeks just to do the fences. 

* a * 

PLTA News... Fred Perry is 
back at the Boca Raton in Florida. 
‘ Former Wimbledon champ 
Yvon Petra is assisting him. Mitch 
Gornto is at the Bath and Tennis 
Club in Palm Beach. Within lob- 
bing distance is Herman Peterson 
at the Everglades Club and his as- 
sistant Norman Holmes. . . . Dick 
Van Den Bosch is the new pro at 
Delray. George Lyman has 
left Virginia Beach and has just 
been appointed tennis coach at Po- 
mona College in California. 

* * * 


WORLD TENNIS Correspon- 
dent Jim Russell has been elected 
president of the newly formed Aus- 
tralian Lawn Tennis Writers As- 
sociation. . . . Tut Bartzen is liv- 
ing in Dallas and working for 
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Lowe and Campbell. Argen- 

tina’s Oscar Furlong is the latest 

South American addition to $.M.U. 

; Louisville has formed a public 

parks league under Leo Fussell. 
* x * 


A cyclone in Kooyong Stadium 
in Melbourne sent seating planks 
tumbling down near the spectators. 
Only one spectator was injured. 
... The American players got their 
taste of the famous White City 
wind when they arrived in Sydney. 
The first day the wind was so 
strong that it blew the ball a foot 
away when Trabert threw it high 
to serve. ... Dr. Ellsworth Daven- 
port, manager of the U. S. Davis 
Cup team, was quoted as saying 
that Australia has the edge in the 
coming battle for the Davis Cup. 

2k * * 

The finest collection of motion 
picture sequences of the world’s 
greatest tennis players belongs to 
SCHOLASTIC COACH, a maga- 
zine for directors of high school 
and college athletics. They have 
kindly offered to lend their pic- 
tures for reproduction in WORLD 
TENNIS, and in the coming issues 
WT will have complete action pho- 
tos of Vines, Budge, Van Ryn, 
Vinnie Richards, Perry and many 
others plus current players such as 
Hoad and Rosewall. 

* * * 

Nancy Morrison Montgomery 
plans to play some indoor tennis 
this winter with Barbara Scofield 
Davidson as soon as Bobbie is 
ready to hop around the court. B. 
S.D. is now the proud mother of a 
baby girl (premature). . Gene 


Richards, the tennis pro at the 
Beverly Hills Tennis Club in the 
summer, has recently purchased a 
sporting goods store in Chicago. 

4 4 ¥ 

Last year's travelling players are 
showing the effects of tournament 
experience, [Enrique Morea, after 
a season in Europe, returned to 
South America and defeated Drob- 
ny and Patty. A report from Den- 
mark states that Kurt Nielsen and 
Torben Ulrich showed their best 
form so far in the yearly indoor 
matches against Norway. Billy 
Talbert Rosewall and Hoad 
have improved remarkably and are 
playing their best tennis to date. 

* * * 

It’s wedding bells for “Buzzy” 
Stevenson and Gayle Pearson of 
the Berkeley T. C. Philippe 
Washer and Jackie Brichant played 
an exhibition at the La Jolla Beach 
and Tennis Club before leaving 
for Australia. ... While Lew Hoad 
played Rosewall in the finals of the 
White City tournament his mother, 
who hates to watch him because 
of the nervous strain, played ten- 
nis herself in the Balmain hard- 
court competition. 

* * * 


Says 


The new pro at the Essex 
County Club will be Herbert Stead, 
formerly of the Agawam Hunt 
Club of Providence, R. I. . . . Close 
to two hundred readers wrote or 
phoned that they caught the fir 
print on the last page of the No- 
vember issue of WT. In reply to 
the numerous queries, Marvin 
Levy did win the mixed doubles 


with his wife. Among those who 
did not spot the item is Marvin 


Levy himself. 





Lew Hoad’s tennis-playing mother 
wishes him a happy birthday on 
Nov. 23. 








TENNIS ON LONG ISLAND 


by Gardnar Mulloy 


Most of us think that when winter 
comes tennis in the East automatically 
ceases, the rackets are put away, and 
the players content themselves with 
reading the news of California, Flori- 
da, South America, and Australia 
and with dreaming about spring. 

Actually, there is plenty of tennis in 
New York during the winter. The 
public armory courts are open to the 
fanatics willing to brave splinters, 
lightning-fast bounces, and impossible 
lighting. Out on Long Island, how- 
ever, a group of fortunates play on 
clay year round, through zero weather, 
snow, and thunderstorms. 

Long Island is full of indoor courts. 
I think there are 26 within a 15-square- 
sile radius, all but one of which are on 
private estates. Among the court own- 
ers are Arthur Loew, Bradley Martin 
(father of Alastair and Esmond), Son- 
ny Whitney, Ogden Phipps, Allen Cor- 
ey and the Piping Rock Club. 

These men are tennis enthusiasts 
from the word “go”. Arthur Loew was 
ranked No. 2 in the Eastern Vets with 
Orton Hicks. Alastair Martin has had 
a national men’s ranking. Whitney and 
Corey play an excellent brand of ten- 
nis. On Sundays they frequently in- 
vite tennis-playing guests for a few 
rounds of doubles. 

Among those who play winter ten- 
nis on the island are Frank Shields, 
Gigi Cassini, Don McNeill, Frank 
Guernsey, Bunty Lawrence, Bob Ker- 
dasha, Gussie Moran, Pierre Harang, 
Louise Ganzenmuller, Elfie Carroll, 
Larry Fertig, Sidney Wood, Billy Tal- 
bert, Irv Dorfman, Ricky Balbiers, 
Charlie Hunt, Jack Tuero and many 
others. Some go out only occasionally 
while others play there almost every 
week-end. 

Sherman Fairchild is a type of ten- 
nis enthusiast on an order bigger than 
most people ever dream of. 

The first time I went out to Sher- 
man’s place, my chin dropped a full 
five inches. We entered his property and 
drove several miles before we reached 
his residence—an unpretentious little 
castle surrounded by a moat and boast- 
ing an outdoor clay court with land- 
scaped hedges and a $40,000 indoor 
court. Sherman is an inventor, and 
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court is just one of his 
engineering feats. 
is the most fantastic and 
luxurious of any that I have ever 
played on. In the winter, with the 
flick of a button in the coldest of Long 
Island weather, the temperature rises 
to 65 degrees in a matter of minutes. 
In the summer, when the hot New 
York sun beats down on the sweating 
young player, Sherman’s indoor court 
is as cool as if it were air-conditioned. 
The building is similar to a quonset 
hut with the same rounded come but 
with a structure made of aluminum. 
The ceiling is so high that even Tony 
Vincent couldn’t hit it with one of his 
lobs. No moisture condenses on the 
walls and the original paint, applied 
when the building was first constructed 
13 years ago, still looks like new. 
The lighting is almost an improve- 
ment on nature. Sherman experimented 
around until he decided upon specially 
cast 1,000-watt bulbs, hanging in two 
rows of 34 each on the side of the 
court, and shielded from the player 
so that they reflect directly upon the 
white walls. The lighting is so good 
that even a player as big as Don Budge 
would cast only a faint shadow. 


the indoor 
innumerable 


The court 


The walls are padded with an in- 
sulating material that deadens the 
sound. Sherman told me that in an 
enclosed dome the ping of the ball 
would echo back and forth repeatedly 
if no sound-proofing material was 
used. Netting is strung on the walls 
behind the backstop so that if the ball 
hits it will stop dead instead of bounc- 
ing back in the court. Above one base- 
line is a balcony for spectators. 

Playing tennis at Sherman’s is play- 
ing tennis under ideal circumstances. 
There is no problem of wind, weather, 
court or lighting. 

There is side room, back room and 
head room, no visible spectators, no 
shadows and no bad bounces. 

His is not the first private indoor 
court nor the most expensive. One man 
spent over $1,200,000 building an in- 
door palace decorated with marble from 
Italy. Several spent eighty to one hun- 
dred thousand so that they could hit 
a few during the winter. The 
roofs were glass which made for bad 


heating and poor lighting. In the sy 
iner they were like hot houses and 
order to keep the place warm in 

winter they were never able to turn 
the heat. 

Sherman, who is always inventing 
camera or an airplane, decided to j 
vent a cheaper court. He set up a e@ 
poration and now produces courts 
$17,500 shipped to your nearest raj 
road station. 

Sherman plays tennifevery Saturdy 
and Sunday, fifty-tw#’ weeks a ye 
Sometimes there are only four playg 
and sometimes there are as many 
twenty. Johnny Nogrady frequent 
brings his pupils out to make a fe 
some. Most of the court owners opm 
their courts to pros such as Nogr 
and Bob Murray, and Johnny has ff 
quently brought out such promisé 
pupils as Ronnie Holmberg to play 4 
the Fairchild court. : 

Arthur Loew recently held aroun 
robin tournament for 16 players. La 
week Sonny Whitney had an informa 
tournament which Frank Guernsey 
Bob Kerdasha won. At this time of y 
the tournament players even pe 
their wives to get in the act. Alas 
Martin’s wife is probably the best 
close on her heels are Melita Logw 
and Charlene Cassini. . 

One day we went out to Sherman's 
court to get some pictures for the mage 
zine. Sherman took out his Leica 
and was getting ready to snap a player 
when my partner said: 

“Sherman, are you sure you can take 
a good picture?” 

“Yes, I think so,” said Sherman hesi- 
tantly. 

“Mr. Fairchild,” someone whispered 
to us, “invented the first automatic 
aerial camera.” 

“But,” insisted Mrs. Heldman, “are 
you sure your picture will come out?” 

We later found that he was president 
of Fairchild Camera and Instrument 
Corp. and that, as a freshman at Har. 
vard, he had invented the original flash 
bulb camera. He had gone to a_ night 
boxing match carrying a large pan of 
magnesium. In the middle of the bout, 
Sherman let go with a blast of flash 
powder that caused women and children 
to run for the exits in a near-panic. 
Both boxers stopped dead in their 
tracks and the only calm person in 
the crowded arena was Sherman. It 
was the first successful night flash 
picture ever taken. 


Sherman has one or two other in 
terests beside tennis. After he invented 
his aerial camera, he invented an ait 
plane to carry it. It grew into 4 
corporation called Fairchild Engine 
and Airplane. 

I am now waiting for Sherman 
invent an infallible racket that will hit 
the ball in the center of the racket. Il 
buy one. 
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Stockholm’s famous King’s Club where most of Sweden’s top players work out is only one of a number of fine indoor courts 
courts in the country. The sunken center court accomodates 5,000 people and the membership is limited to seventy-five. 


THE STORY OF SWEDEN 
by Bill Lufler 


Just about a year ago, the Univer- 
sity of Miami’s Bill Lufler received a 
unique tennis honor. He was invited 
by the Swedish Lawn Tennis Associa- 
tion to come to their country and work 
with them in organizing and directing 
@ nation-wide system of tennis develop- 
ment. Bill has spent six of the last 
twelve months there, three of them in 
Stockholm and three travelling around 
the country. 


One cannot stay long in Sweden and 
be close to tennis without soon being 
conscious of the very great influence 
that H. M. King Gustaf V exercised 
upon the game. His enthusiasm for 
the sport not only brought him much 
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his life but also 
still bringing great 
thousands of players 
throughout the country. The world- 
famous King’s, or Royal, Club of 
Stockholm with its five beautiful courts, 
perfect lighting and luxurious appoint- 
ments stands as an example of all that 
is fine in indoor tennis. Housed here 
is the marvelous collection of trophies 
won by the late King and left to the 
club upon his death. 

The annual competition for the 
“King’s Cup” is a highlight of the 
Winter season in Europe with every 
tennis-playing country on the continent 
entering a team in the Davis Cup-like 
competition with the finals being played 


pleasure during 
brought and is 
pleasure to many 


at the King’s Club. While these things 
are important to the game, H. M. King 
Gustaf V left something more than 
these very direct benefits to the game. 
He created a spirit or love of the 
game in the people. 

Sweden din quite well in interna- 
tional tennis in the years immediately 
following War II. In 1948 the tennis 
world was shaken to learn that Amer- 
ica’s Frankie Parker, one of the favor- 
ites that year, had lost to a Swedish 
player by the name of Lennart Berge- 
lin. In that same period Sweden 
reached the Interzone finals of Davis 
Cup play, losing to Australia 3-2. In 
1951 they did not lose an individual 
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The King of Sweden, Gustav VI, stands with Kurt Nielsen (left) and Nils 
Rohlsson, during the King’s Cup matches in January, 1953. 


match in European Davis Cup play, 
bowing only to the United States in 
the interzone final in Australia. 

It was about this time that the other 
European nations, recovering somewhat 
from the devastation of the War, began 
to produce a new crop of international 
players. In 1952, Sweden lost to Bel- 


gium, 3-2, in Davis Cup play. How- 
ever, that same year Art Larsen lost 
to Sweden’s Torsten Johansson in the 


first round at Wimbledon. Stefan 
Stockenberg, Sweden’s sixth ranking 
player, carried Gardnar Mulloy to five 
sets, duplicating this feat again last 
summer at Wimbledon. 

In 1953, Italy beat Sweden 4-1 in 
the third round of Davis Cup play. 
Sven Davidson, the present champion 
of Sweden, reached the quarter-finals 
at Wimbledon this summer, held match 
point against Rosewall at Forest Hills 
in the quarters, and defeated Amer- 
ica’s number one player, Gardnar Mul- 
loy. At present he is the only young 
player of world class in Sweden. 

Bergelin, in his thirties now, is still 
capable of producing very fine tennis. 
The general opinion seems to be that, 
while still capable of reaching great 
heights upon occasion, he is no longer 
a threat in Davis Cup play. I cannot 
share this opinion. He is making a 
real effort to regain his old form and 
if he proves himself, then Sweden must 
be considered a serious threat in Davis 
Cup play for 1954. 

Torsten Johansson, also in his thir- 
ties, completes the “Big Three” of 
Swedish tennis. Torsten’s wife was 
stricken with the dread polio in Sep- 
tember of last year and, understand- 
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ably, he has not brought forth his best 
during the past months. His wife is 
now on the road to recovery and they 
plan to spend the winter in Spain 
where it is hoped her recovery will be 
further aided and where he will have 
an opportunity to regain his best form. 

The only other player anywhere near 
Davis Cup calibre is Stefan Stocken- 
This young man always seems 
to produce his best at Wimbledon 
which, one supposes, is as it should 
be. Unfortunately he does not seem 
able to reach these heights at home or 
in other events. His winter play and 
practice is curtailed by his work, which 
takes him to northern Sweden. He is 
definitely a fine prospect and hopes 
to play more extensively these next 
few months. If this is possible, it is 
likely that here is a player who, with 
Davidson, would make Sweden a threat 
in Davis Cup play for several years 
to come. 

After Stockenberg the quality of play 
falls off quite sharply. Perhaps this 
statement is not quite fair to Ake 
Eliaeson. A member of the Davis Cup 
squad upon several occasions, he is 
the best stroke player of all the Swe- 
dish players. During the past year or 
two his tournament appearances have 
been limited mostly to the indoor 
events where he is always to be feared. 
Nils Rohlsson, in his very late thirties, 
is the best doubles player in the coun- 
try. He and Johannsson won the Na- 
tional doubles this past Summer. 

In Sweden there is now a wide and 
inexplicable gap between the top play- 
ers and the rest of the field. There 
are only two or three players in the 


berg. 


18-21 year o:d group that show mudh® 


promise and in the junior ranks thep 
is an equally small number of g 
prospects. In the former group t 
are three possibilities in the per 
of Ulf Schmidt, Percy Rosberg 
Bosse Andersson. 

At the present writing Rosberg 
doing his military service. Schmi 
probably the mot promising, is a 
strong boy of 19 with a great nat 
service and smash. He is rapidly be 
coming a finished volleyer althoug 
his ground strokes leave much i 
desired. He is particularly dangeroty 
on the fast indoor courts of the King’ 
Club. He could well be a champion 
Andersson, now enrolled at the Um 
versity of Miami, is almost the direg 
opposite of Schnidt in physical appear 
ance and style of play. He is ne 
blessed with Schmidt’s natural ability 
but is a dogged worker and I have 
hopes for him too. 

This “gap” between the top player 
and the others is one of the reasoas 
that brought the Swedish Lawn Ten- 
nis Association to the decision that 
something must be done toward estab 
lishing a system of junior development, 

The summers in Sweden are very 
short with four months usually the 
maximum for outdoor piay. However, 
even the smallest of towns seems to 
have its indoor court or “Sports-Hall.” 
Some of these “Sports Halls” are very 
elaborate including, in addition to a 
court, handball and swimming facil 
ities, various game rooms, training and 
boxing rooms, small trade shops, ete. 
Most of these halls are constructed 
along similar lines with giant rounded 
roofs quite like our war-time quonset 
huts except on a greatly enlarged scale. 


The late King Gustav V (“Mr. G”) in 
1946 at the age of 88. 
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Art Larsen, who played the Swedish tournaments last winter, and Lennart 
Bergelin, Swedish Davis Cup player, display their trophies. 


Many more people play tennis dur- 
ing the long winter months than play 
during the summer. Much of the social 
life revolves around the local Tennis 
or Sports Hall. As an example, there 
are three fine clubs in Stockholm. 
First comes the Royal Club with five 
indoor courts featuring a sunken center 
court, magnificent in every detail, and 
surrounded by sharply rising tiers of 
seats that can accommodate 5,000 peo- 
ple. Special upholstered boxes seat the 
members of the Royal family. The 
tennis membership is limited to 75 al- 
though there are some _ non-playing 
members. 

Next we have the Salk Club with 
four indoor doubles courts and one 
singles court. This club has a member- 
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ship of almost 800. There is also the 
Tennis Stadium Club with three indoor 
courts and a large membership list. 

Now get this! Reservations for 
courts by members are submitted some- 
times two years in advance. Contracts 
are drawn up between club and mem- 
ber alloting certain times each week, 
etc. Court rental is high, averaging 
two dollars and a half to three dollars 
per hour. Courts are open at 7 A.M. 
and close at 11 P.M. except on Sun- 
days when they usually close a few 
hours earlier. 

During my October-December stay 
I seldom remember seeing an open 
court and there were always the hope- 
ful clustered about on the hour wait- 
ing to gobble up a broken appoint- 
ment. All this bespeaks great enthu- 
siasm for the game but it also poses 
a problem for the young and the new 
player. With courts at a premium and 
with such crowded membership lists 
each player gets to average very little 
playing time per week. Very few new 
members can be taken in each year and 
the poor junior player finds himself, 
quite often, at the tail end of the list. 

Both the King’s Club and Salk in 
Stockholm, as well as many other clubs 
throughout the country, are well aware 
of this problem and are taking steps 
to better the situation. Certain hours 
are reserved for junior play at the 
leading clubs and fine leaders super- 
vise almost all the junior play at the 
clubs mentioned. 

One of the gravest tennis preblems 
in the country is the great lack of pub- 
lic courts. Lack? Come to think of 
it, there aren’t any at all. To change 


the locale, let us take Goteborg, the 
country’s second city. The fine Gote- 
borg Tennis Club can only take in 
three junior members this year because 
their membership lists are so full. Pres- 
ent government restrictions prohibit 
the construction of new building for 
courts but it is hoped these restrictions 
will soon be eased. It does not seem 
to be a matter of finance 
lieve many of the clubs would enlarge 
if given the opportunity. 

For outdoor play this problem of 
courts is not as serious although there 


and I be- 


are no public outdoor courts either. 
There is very little outdoor play in the 
big cities of Stockholm and Goteborg 
during the summer as, almost without 
exception, the tennis playing families 
move to the country. Salk, for ex- 
ample, with its huge membership, has 
but two outdoor courts. 

All the indoor courts in Sweden are 
of wood except those of the Royal Club 
which are cement-like in construction 
and even faster than the wooden ones. 
That is very fast, indeed. Almost all 
of the outdoor courts are similar, being 
what we call of fast-drying qualities, 
red in color and slow in play but a bit 
more slippery than a like court in this 
country. The courts are invariably 
good wherever one goes and always 
complete as to proper singles sticks, 
umpire’s chairs, etc. 

In Sweden there is no separate divi- 
sion that corresponds to our Boys’ 
Division of 15 and under. All players, 
18 and under, compete in one class 
called Juniors. This is to be altered 
in 1954 and a separate Boys’ Division 
will be established. 

During my October-December visit, 
my efforts were confined mostly to 
Stockholm. My time was divided 
equally between players of the three 
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Bill Lufler with the “Amateur Instructors” 





before a tennis clinic at Nassja. 


Baron Erik Leijonhufvud, Chairman of the Swedish Tennis Association Execu- 
tive Committee, watches in the background. 


clubs already mentioned and a group 
from AIK which is the largest sports 
organization in Sweden. AIK 
not have courts of its own but leases 
court space from the Kings Club on 
which to train their young members. 

Of course all the play this time of 
the year was indoors. Playing condi- 
tions were ideal except for the cold. 
All the clubs are heated, to a certain 
extent, but my blood had thinned out 
after many years in tropical Florida. 
When playing one did not mind the 
temperature but during the teaching 
periods it was not so pleasant. [| 
wouldn’t want this to become common 
gossip, but in addition to my “sweat 
clothes” and flannels I _ regularly 
donned “longies” before taking to the 
court. They call them “kalsonias” over 
there and that was one word I thor- 
oughly mastered. This was really only 
“Autumn,” they told me. _ Winter? | 
don’t know, I just don’t know. 


does 


All the leading players and most of 
the better players now live in Stock- 
holm. Hardly any of them learned 
their tennis there, coming mostly from 
the smaller towns or country. 

In the summer season we began the 
first phase of a long-range program. 
The general purpose was to bring ten- 
nis instruction to the greatest number 
of people. 

I arrived in Stockholm around the 
first of June and spent a few days 
playing with those I had instructed the 
previous winter. All the players are 
keen and anxious to learn. This qual- 
ity makes almost all the Swedish 
players good pupils. I had seen none 
of them on the slower outdoor courts 
and it was interesting to compare their 
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play there with the notes and impres- 
sions I had made from observing them 
on wood. 

I was to go around the country. 
spending a week at each of several 
designated tennis centers where my ten- 
nis “schools” or “clinics” were to be 
held. Players from the surrounding 
area qualified through tournaments or 
were picked as good prospects by the 
officials of that area. One of the main 
problems was to find enough time in 
one week to give the players something 
of value. This was solved in rather 
a unique manner. 

From each area a group of older 
players was recruited. Some were in- 
expert as players, others quite good. 
We called them the “Amateur Instruc- 
tors.” I first taught them the funda- 
mentals that we were trying to impress 


upépe the younger players. Not 
made good instructors, but all 
hard and enthusiastic workers. F 
each group I managed to obtain a nug 
ber large enough to help me with 
work. Many of these “instructom 
took their vacations to attend the 
schools and a more altruistic group 
people I have never met. They pro 
invaluable. i 
The usual procedure, once these jj 
structors were ready, was for me q 
size up the abilities of the players & 
attendance and divide them ini 
group. They were then assigned & 
certain instructors with whom they 
usually remained throughout the week, 
One day, or one session, would be 
spent upon the backhand drive; the 
next on the volley, and so forth. 


My job was to supervise instruction 
both as to the pupil and the instructor, 
and my time was divided almost 
equally between the two. Often | 
would take a particularly promising 
player aside for more help; sometimes 
it would be one who was experiencing 
more difficulty than usual. Occasion 
ally an instructor would be given some 
advice on a better approach. 


Local tennis leaders and officials of 
the clubs where the schools .were held 
were wonderfully cooperative and did 
much more than was expected or re 
quested. All the players usually stayed 
at one place and meals (that wonder- 
ful Swedish food) were also served at 
some central location. [he program 
usually ended Saturday noon. During 
the weekend I went along to the next 
location, met those in charge and set 
up the new program. Altogether, we 
held twelve of these schools plus a 
three-week course of instruction for the 
country’s first 25 juniors (boys and 


girls), all of whom had to qualify 








The trophies of King Gustav V, left by his will to the Royal Lawn Tennis 
Club and now kept in the members’ clubrooms there. 


December, 1953 
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through a series of sectional tourna- 
ments. This school for the “elite” was 
held at Bstaad. Here are five lovely 
courts, a fine beach, indoor training 
quarters, adequate housing, and a ten- 
nis atmosphere created by the famous 
International Tournament which does 
much to inspire the younger players. 

I should like to say that from these 
25 players we found several that bear 
the mark of future greatness. Alas! 
I cannot state this. The general calibre 
of play was quite low. That very fine 
leader, Tore Magnusson of AIK, was 
Director of this National Tennis School 
and no finer choice could have possibly 
been made. Seven players were picked 
from this group of 25 to receive added 
instruction from me later on in the 
season and to play with some of the 
country’s better players. 

In speaking of the standard of play 
in Sweden one of the most striking im- 
pressions I gathered was the. lack of 
steadiness on the part of so many 
t players. Of coure, the reason for this 
was pretty obvious. Eight months of 
the year on lightning fast indoor courts 
where a big service or a quick volley 
may carry the day does not easily lend 
itself to sound or steady backcourt play 
once the player finds himself on the 
slow outdoor surfaces that abound in 
Sweden. More strange, though, was 
the great lack of good volleys even 
among the better players. One would 
naturally think that with all the indoor 
play mentioned the volley might be the 
stroke most apt to be mastered. This 
is not true. 

Good volleyers are mighty few and 
far between. Indoors I saw scores of 
players who brought off amazing vol- 
leys in a great variety of styles but 
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Sweden’s Lennart Bergelin and Nils Rohlsson 


outdoors the same players failed dis- 
‘mally in their efforts to finish off a 
point at the net. The ease with which 
a point can be won at the net on the 
fast indoor courts leads too many of 
the Swedish players to regard the vol- 
ley as possibly the strongest part of 
their game while actually it is far from 
that. 

As part of our outline of tennis in- 
struction we emphasized the fundamen- 
tals of sound ground strokes. But we 
also stated with equal emphasis that 
our ultimate goal is not simply back- 
court play, but the use of these ground- 
strokes in seeking the proper time to 





close in and finish off the point with 
a volley or smash. We tried to show 
that while this may be more difficult on 
the outdoor courts of Sweden than in- 
doors, it can be done. 

The program received favor- 
able publicity during both the winter 
Many of the edi- 


tors and reporters in Sweden are tennis 


much 
and summer season. 


players themselves and take an active 
and personal interest in the game. Re- 
porters are notified of the meetings of 
the Association and quite often the ofh- 


cials and newsmen play doubles and 
sit down to dinner together before tak- 
ing up the business at hand. The 


press does not hesitate to make sugges- 
tions or to ask questions and the ofh- 
cials speak freely of the problems at 
hand. 

Before my departure in September, 
the Association held a meeting at which 
time the work of the summer was re- 
viewed. A list of 33 players was ap- 
proved from the great number con- 
tacted during the summer and _ these 
players are to receive every possible 
assistance from the Association. The 
better players will work out with these 
chosen ones, they will be invited to 
play in Senior events, and there will 
be at least two gatherings during the 
winter at which all 33 players will as- 
semble. 

I am very happy to have this oppor- 
tunity of working among such fine 
people. The friendliness and unfailing 
cordiality of everyone is something I 
shall never forget. Their determination 
to further the cause of tennis provokes 
the greatest admiration and respect. I 
am glad to be a part of it. 
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Barber Torsten Johansson has long had an itch to get at the “Mariner’s 


Wreath” on Torben Ulrich’s chin. 
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Jean Clarke, No. 1 in the 


SOUTHERN LAWN TENNIS 
ASSOCIATION 
Men's Singles 

1. Hamilton Richardson, 2. Donald 
Kaiser, 3. Wade Herren, 4. Bryan B. 
Grant, 5. Frank Willett, 6. Allen Morris, 
7. Leslie Longshore, 8. Sam Daniel, 
9. Herbert. Brown, Jr., 10. Gordon 
Warden, 11. William Umstaedter, 12. 
Larry Shippey, 13. Steve Potts, 14. Joe 
Davis, 15. Gavin Gentry, 16. Alex 
Wellford, 17. Charles Warden, 18. 
Frank Spears, 19. Donald Floyd, 20. 
Whit Cobb, 21. Tom Wyche, 22. W. E. 
Hester, Jr. 

Women’s Singles 

1. Jean Clarke, 2. Evelyn Cowan, 
3. Sara Comer, 4. Louise Fowler, 5. 
Audrey Brown, 6. Sarah Walters, 7. 
Gerry Waterhouse, 8. Mary Well- 
ford, 9. Virginia Dumas, 10. Donna 
Floyd, 11. Billie Wickcliffe, 12. Doris 


Morris. 


South 


Men’s Doubles 

1. Richardson-Bushman. 2. Herren- 
Longshore, 3. Daniel-Teagle, 4. Willett- 
McCall, 5. Grant-Ager, 6. Morris-Hunt, 
7. Daniel-Wyche, 8. Warden-Warden, 
9. Henderson-Brown, 10. Willett- 
Shippey, 11. Willett-Bobbitt. 

Women’s Doubles 

1. Fowler-Cowan, 2. Brown-Ramey, 
3. Comer-Wickcliffe, 4. Comer-Floyd, 
5. Wellford-Richardson, 6. Rush-Kroeg- 
er, 7. Bass-Morris. 

Junior Boys’ Singles 

1. Henry Jungle, 2. Charlton Berger- 
on, 3. Harvey Jackson, 4. Guice Potter, 
5. Maxwell Brown, Jr., 6. Crawford 
Henry, 7. Sonny McCord, 8. Jack 
Tarr, 9. Ed Hudgins, 10. Tom Holder, 
11. Lindsey Hopkins, 12. Tom Robin- 
son, 13. Scotty Watson, 14. Max Mc- 
Daniel, 15. Ken Carter. 

Girl’s Singles (18 and Under) 

1. Mary Wellford, 2. Jolie Richard- 
son, 3. June Kroeger, 4. Ruby Lee 
Mays, 5. Donna Floyd, 6. Marilyn 
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Voges, 7. Janie Haynie, 8. June Bry- 
son, 9, Emily Baker, 10. Mary Cheek. 


Junior Boys’ Doubles 


1. Jungle-Henry, 2. Jackson-Henry, 
Potter-Watson, 


3. Jackson-Watson, 4. 
5. Hudgins-Holder. 
Junior Girls’ Doubles 
l. Kroeger-Mays, 2. 
ardson, 3. 
& 


Voges, 5. 


Kroeger-Voges, 4. 
Bowers-Baker. 
Boy’s Singles 

1. Harry Thompson, III, 2. Spencer 


Allen, 3. Ned Neely, 4. Chuck Tuller, 


5. James Tarr, 6. Steve Stephenson, 
7. John Robinson, 8. Max Gartman, 9. 
Stu McCloy, 10. Walker Lockett, 11. 
Gray Smith, 12. Ben Keyes. 
Girl’s Singles (15 and Under) 
1. Donna Floyd, 2. Marilyn Voges, 
3. Janie Haynie, 4. Frances Pitcher. 
Boy's Doubles 
1. Tuller-Stephenson, 2. Thompson- 
N. Neely, 3. Allen-J. Robinson, 4. 
Gartman-J. Robinson, 5. Hopper-Hallo- 
well, 6. Shelley-Wood, 7. Lockett-Lee, 
8. Moss-Henson, 9. Allen-Akeridge. 
Girl’s Doubles (15 and Under) 
1. Floyd-Voges, 2. Bradley-Vest. 
Senior Singles 
1. Malon Courts, 2. Peyre Kennedy, 
3. William Macassin, 4. A. J. Italiano, 
5. Eugene Lambert, 6. Gordon Ren- 
aud, 7. J. Fraser Thompson, 8. Edward 
Kaiser, 9. William Barnett. 
Senior Doubles 
1. Italiano-Macassin, 2. Courts-Wil- 
son, 3. Renaud-Atcheson, 4. Renaud- 
Lambert, 5. Rives-Rainey, 6. Smith- 
Hanneman, 7. Kaiser-Thompson, 8. 
Kerr-Russell, 9. Richardson-Davis, 10. 
Ervin-O’Kelley. 
Father and Son Doubles 
1. Richardson-Richardson, 2. Kaiser- 
Kaiser, 3. Courts-Courts, 4. Bright- 
Bright. 


INTERMOUNTAIN TENNIS 
RANKINGS—1953 
Men’s Singles 
1. Linn Rockwood, 2. Jerry Glade, 
3. Clyde Barker, 4. Jack Terborg, 5. 
Jack Ormsbee, 6. Glen Haynes, 7. 
Wayne Pearce, 8. Maurice Reidy, 9. 
Grant Hickman, 10. Robert Acsell, 11. 
David L. Freed, 12. Robert McKenna, 
13. Joe Moll, 14. Tom Brignand, 15. 
Don Tisdel, 16. E. W. Whistler, 17. 
Ellsworth Hale, 18. George Pulver, 19. 
Karl Cihar, 20. Ed. Pinegar. 
Men’s Doubles 
. Clyde Barker-Jerry Glade 
Linn Rockwood-Jerry Glade 
. Maurice Reidy-H. Ditzler 
. Maurice Reidy-Robert Acsell 
Wayne Pearce-Tom Brignand 
. Jack Ormsbee-Joe Moll 
R. Gray-Robert Acsell 
. Don Tisdel-Lamar Guiver 
. Ed Pinegar-Linn Rockwood 
. Dan Freed-Glen Haynes 
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Wellford-Rich- 
Floyd- 





Linn Rockwood, tops in the 
Intermountain area 


Junior Boys’ Singles 
1. Wayne Pearce, 2. Tom Brignand, 
3. Ed Pinegar, 4. Joe Cowley, 5. Doug 
Corley, 6. Dee Minner, 7. Phil Hogue, 
8. Gordon Oborn, 9. Jim Lander, 10. 
john Doidge, 11. Bill Sweet, 12. Jack 
Klapper, 13. Tag Grossman, 14. Bob 
Walkingshaw, 15. Sam Park. 
Junior Boy’s Doubles 
1. Wayne Pearce-Tom Brignand 
2. Doug Corley-Tag Grossman 
3. Ed Pinegar-Joe Cowley 
4. Bob Walkingshaw-Ed Pinegar 
5. Sam Park-Dick Groves 
Boy’s Singles (15 and Under) 
1. Joe Cowley, 2. Jack Klapper, 3. 
Tag Grossman, 4. Hy Saunders, 5. 
Lynn Olsen, 6. John MacFarland, 7. 
Steve Bennett, 8. Charles Boynton, 9%. 
John Hough, 10. David Whistler. 
Women’s Singles 
1. Jo Freed, 2. Phyllis Lockwood, 3. 
Diane Jones, 4. Kay Hackett, 5. Joan 
Birkland, 6. Faye Morris, 7. Leah 
Daly, 8. Ednah Wood, 9. Rolande De 
Salle. 
Women’s Doubles 
1. Kay Hackett-Leah Daly 
Junior Girls’ Singles 
1. Jo Freed, 2. Manya Baumbacher, 
3. Betty Bennett, 4. Carmen Hill, 5. 


Andrea Freed, 6. Jasmine Freed, 7. 
Sheila O’Conner. 
MIDDLE STATES 
Women 


1. Mrs. Margaret duPont, 2. Mrs. 
Bunny Vosters, 3. Mrs. Russell Ward, 
4. Alice Fehrenbach, 5. Gwenyth 
Johnson, 6. Mrs. Pearl Barandon, 7. 
Mrs. James Mattson, 8. Mrs. John 
E. Newlin, 9. Mrs. Laussat Clement, 
10. Kay Garrigues, 11. Mrs. Betty 
Smith, 12. Mrs. Harry Hoffmann, 13. 
Gloria Young, 14. Mrs. Edward Pink 
ham, 15. Mrs. Ellwood I. Beatty, Jr, 
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16. Joanne Wenger, 17. Mrs. Stewart 
McCracken, 18. Mrs. Evelyn Hughes, 
19, Joy Liken, 20. Mrs. Jack Gilliford, 
21. Mrs. Mary Stowe, 22. Mary Bor- 
relli, 23. Mrs. Philo Conn, 24. Carol 
Meyer, 25. Betty Taylor, 26. Carol Le- 
Cato, 27. Virginia Washburn, 28. Con- 
nie Cross, 29. Mrs. Joyce Hallinger 
Gilbert, 30. Clementine McKenna. 

Girl’s Singles (18 and Under) 

1. Gwenyth Johnson, 2. Carol LeCato, 
3. Joanne Stucky, 4. Connie Cross, 5. 
Natalie Cooper, 6. Rachel Place, 7. 
Nancy Hood, 8. Edith Shipley, 9. Nan- 
cy Hamilton, 10. Carol Dickerson, 11. 
Ruth Warren, 12. Betty Schrenk, 13. 
Carol Dangerfield, 14. Judy Bygate, 
15. Kay Huber, 16. Patty Cressman, 
17. Nancy Heffelfinger, 18. Carol Hef- 
felfinger, 19. Nancy Cross, 20. Barbara 
Winne, 21. Rosemary Barna, 22. Sal- 
ly Feise, 23. Florrie Willis, 24. Patsy 
Farry, 25. Patty Crawford. 

Girl’s Singles (15 and Under) 

1. Carol Heffelfinger, 2. Nancy 
Cross, 3. Jeanne LeCato, 4. Sandy 
Sylvester, 5. Sally Leid. 


NEW ENGLAND LAWN 
TENNIS ASSOCIATION 


Women’s Singles 
1. Mrs. Baba M. Lewis, 2. Miss Lois 
Felix, 3. Miss Katharine Hubbell, 4. 
Mrs. Melvin Johnson, Jr., 5. Miss 
Edith Anne Sullivan, 6. Miss Ruth 
Jeffery, 7. Miss Patricia Sullivan, 8. 
Miss Carol Wendell, 9. Mrs. Arthur 
R. Hills, 10. Miss Peggy Bates, 11. 
Mrs. Arkley Richards, 12. Miss Char- 
lotte A. Eckle. 
Women’s Doubles 

1. Lois Felix-Katharine Hubbell 

2. Mrs. Richard A. Buck-Mrs. Shaw 
McKean 
. Charlotte A. Eckle-Nancy Norton 
. Mrs. Melvin Johnson Jr.-Carol 
Wendell 
5. Miss Marion K. Nawn-Edith Anne 

Sullivan 
6. Mrs. Arthur R. Hills-Mrs. Arkiey 

Richards 


Men’s Singles 

1. E. Blair Hawley, 2. Henri Salaun, 
3. Chauncey D. Steele, Jr., 4. Gerald 
Slobin, 5. Nicholas Sharry, 6. Jules 
A. Cohen, 7. Thomas Raleigh, Jr., 8. 
Robert Freedman, 9. John Houk, 10. 
Lloyd Bates, 11. Seymour Hunter, 12. 
Arthur R. Palmer, 13. Robert A. Jos- 
lin, 14. Lawrence Lewis, 15. John Am- 
rol, 16. Henry K. Fitts, 17. A. Brooks 
Harris, 18. Stephen Ogilvy, 19. J. 
Blaine Gilley, 20. Arthur Hills, 21. 
Henry R. Tiberio, 22. Aram Karoghla- 
nian, 23. Bernard Boyer, 24. Norman 
Dalrymple, 25. Clark Richards, 26. 
Craig Scott, 27. Walter Blauvelt, 28. 
Edward Scheer, Jr., 29. Donald Alsop, 
30. Harold Casty, 31. Reuel Ritz, 32. 
William C. B. Cullen, 33. James E. 
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Farron, 34. Jack Ransohoff, 35. Axel 
Kaufman. 
Men’s Doubles 
1. E. Blair Hawley-Henri Salaun 
2. Harrison F. Rowbotham-Albert P. 
Everts, Jr. 
3. A. Brooks Harris-Thomas Raleigh, 
Jr. 
4. Bernard Boyer-Arthur R. Palmer 
5. Nicholas Sharry-Jules A. Cohen 
6. Jack Lynch-Ralph E. Stuart, Jr. 
7. Arthur Hills-Robert A. Joslin 
8. Jules A. Cohen-Gerald Slobin 
9, A. Brooks Harris-Philip Maloney 
10. John Laming-Philip Sweeney 
11. James B. Smith-Seymour Hunter 
12. Walter Blauvelt-Lloyd Fitzpatrick 
13. John Amrol-J. Blaine Gilley 
14. Lawrence Lewis-Marvin Herbert 







































































15. Edwin Reade-John R. Gow 

16. Sumner Rodman-Bertram Rodman 
17. Charles Dullea-Robert Duncan 

18. Sidney Shapiro-Robert Saltman 


Senior Doubles 
1. Michael J. Dray-Capt. James M. 
Farrin 
. Winslow Blanchard-John R. Gow 
. Richard K. Irons-Paul W. Wright 
. William Childs-Platt R. Spencer 
. Samuel A. Fitch-George Mandell 
. Reuel Ritz-Arthur Wright 
. C. Clement Easton-Ray Sabine 
Jr. Girls’ Singles (18 and Under) 
1. Patricia Sullivan, 2. Carol Wen- 
dell, 3. Joan Sullivan, 4. Ellen Rock- 
wood, 5. Joan Stockdale, 6. Mary Pig- 
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ott, 7. Sally Darmody, 8. Prudence 
Morton, 9. Mary Storm, 10. Virginia 
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when you ship 
in Krafco containers 


Championship performance, from start 
to finish! Rigid puncture-resistant 
Krafco corrugated containers take the 
roughest handling yet insure your finest 
products arriving in plant-perfect con- 
dition. 


To ace your service, write us for your 
nearest Krafco representative. You'll 
find him willing and able to help 
solve your corrugated shipping prob- 
lems. 


KRAFCO 


CONTAINER CORPORATION 





Executive Offices: Dallas, Texas 
Factory: West Monroe, Louisiana 
District Offices: New York, Chicago: Louisville, 


St. Louis, Nashville, Memphis, Ft. Smith, Arkan- 
sas, Houston, New Orleans, Orlanda, Florida 


Subsidiary: Krafco Container Corporation of 
Kansas City. Office. and Plant: Kan- 
sas City, Kansas 
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Connolly, 11. Ann Jebb, 12. Blanche 
Bailey, 13. Mary Gordy, 14. Katherine 
Hobson, 15. Nancy Pierce, 16. Sylvia 
Crowelli, 17. Alice O'Neil, 18. Virginia 
Barry, 19. Shirley Liu, 20. Elizabeth 


E. Jones, 21. Barbara Keefe. 


Junior Girls’ Doubles 
. Patricia Sullivan-Carol Wendell 
. Katherine Hobson-Patricia Sullivan 
. Joan Stockdale-Joan Sullivan 
. Virginia Connolly-Mary Lou Gil- 
bane 
. Mary Pigott-Mary Storm 
. Sylvia Crowelli-Jeanne McKenzie 
. Virginia Barry-Shirley Liu 
. Barbara Keefe-Anne Myatt 
. Mary Gordy-Nancy Pierce 
. Susan Hirth-Elizabeth E. Jones 


Girls’ Singles (15 and Under) 


1. Virginia Connolly, 2. Norma 
Slauer, 3. Penny Nichols, 4. Jeanne 
McKenzie, 5. Mary Lou Gilbane, 6. 
Sally Cave, 7. Bernice Welsh, 8. Pa- 
tricia Higginson, 9. Anne Myatt, 10. 
Barbara Doherty, 11. Lee Abbott, 12. 
Natalie Ann White. 


Girls’ Doubles 


1. Virginia Connolly-Mary Lou Gil: 
bane 

2. Lee Abbott-Jeanne McKenzie 

3. Bernice Welsh-Natalie Ann White 


Jr. Boys’ Singles (18 and Under) 

1. William C. B. Cullen, 2. David 
M. Hicks, 3. John Foster, 4. Thomas 
Richardson, 5. James Farrin, 6. Don- 
ald Hicks, 7. A. Brooks Harris, 8. 
Richard Hoehn, 9. John Somerville, 10. 
Daniel McSweeney, Jr., 11. Rufus Bul- 
lock, 12. David Beers, 13. Joseph C. 
Hickerson, 14. Neil Walsh. 


Junior Boys’ Doubles 


- William C. B. Cullen-John Foster 

. William C. B. Cullen-John Somer- 
ville 

. David M. Hicks-Donald Hicks 

. John Somerville-partner not regis- 
tered 

. Rufus Bullock-A. Brooks Harris 

. J. Reid Williamson, Jr.-David 
Beers 


Boys’ Singles (15 and Under) 

1. Richard Hoehn, 2. Robert S. Bow- 
ditch, Jr., 3. Richard Wallace, 4. Paul 
C. Richardson, 5. David Barker, 6. 
Mark Woodbury, III, 7. Luis Domin- 
guez, 8. Richard Odgen. 
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Boys’ Doubles 


1. Richard Hoehn-Ted Hoehn 
2. David Barker-Robert S. Bowditch, 
Jr. 
3. Joseph H. Holmes, III-Richard Og- 
den 
4. John W. Leyerzaph, Jr.- 
Mark Woodbury, III 

5. Richard Chute-Richard Wallace 
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Father and Son Doubl:s 
1. Capt. J. M. Farrin and James 
2. Everett M. Hicks and Donald 
3. Harrison F. Rowbotham and Robin 
t. Malcolm T. Hill and Malcolm, Jr. 
5. James B. Richardson and Thomas 
» Walter W. Weld and Edward W. 
7. Russell W. Ambach and Gordon 


3. H. A. Mackinney and H. A., Jr. 


Interscholastics—Singles 
1. W. Colin Cullen, 2. Daniel E. 
Hudgins, 3. George H. Bostwick, 4. 
Edward Meyer, 5. Karl Kamrath, Jr. 
6. Richard N. Hoehn, 7. Thomas Rich- 
ardson, 8. James S. Farrin, 9. Craig 
W. Fanning, 10. Stanley O. Wilkins, 
ll. Archibald Peck, 12. David Hicks. 
Interscholastics—Doubles 
1. W. Colin Cullen- Rudolph — E. 
Wachsman 
. Daniel E. Hudgins-James S. Far- 
rin 
. Craig W. Fanning-Sam Eells 
. Langdon Smith-John Somerville 
. George H. Bostwick-Edward Meyer 
6. David Hicks-Donald Hicks 
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1953 MISSOURI VALLEY 
TENNIS ASSN. RANKINGS 


Covering States of Iowa, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma and Ar- 
kansas. 
Men’s Singles 

1. Gene Land, 2. Bill Ball, 3. Bill 
Danner,, 4. Ken Taylor, 5. Charles 
Cunningham, 6. Rick Green, 7. John 
Been, 8. Bob Light, 9. Roger Coad, 10. 


Art Andrews. 


Women’s Singles 
1. Lucile Davidson, 2. Doris Jensen, 
. Pat Norman, 4. Sallie Ann Rielley, 
Jane Ellingson, 6. Merceina Parker, 
. Ellen Scheer, 8. Judy Mills, 9. Andy 
Richie, 10. Ruthie Donovan. 


Junior Boy’s Singles 
1. Gene Land, 2. Al Holtmann, 3. 
Art Andrews, 4. Dale Anderson, 5. 
Barry Walraven, 6. Joe Martin, 7. Boh 
Riley, 8. John Channer, 9. Donnie 
McKee, 10. Larry Scarth. 


Junior Girl’s Singles 
1. Sallie Ann Rielley, 2. Lois Wein- 
stein, 3. Carole Boshard, 4. Judy Mills, 
5. Suzy Hamilton, 6. Jane Ellingson, 
7. Clara Clarkson, 8. Bev Tolan, 9. 


Donna Pickel, 10. June Snyder. 


Boy’s (15 and Under) Singles 

1. Earl Buchholz, 2. Billy Buckley, 
3. Neil Drury, 4. John Agnos, 5. Terry 
McQueeney, 6. Ronnie Anglemeyer, 7. 
Bill Voxman, 8. Dick Horwitz, 9. Joe 
Gaston, 10. Charles Gaston. 


Girl’s (15 and Under) Singles 

1. Donna Pickel, 2. Erika Puetz, 3. 
Nancy Stutzman, 4. Martha Jarvis, 5. 
Lenora Prosser, 6. Barbara Buckley, 
7. Jane Boothe, 8. Georgia Dennis, 9. 
Carol Baughman, 10. Gladys Craven. 
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Men’s Doubles 
1. John Been-Buddy McCune, 2. Leo. 
nard Prosser-Alex George, 3. Leonard 


Prosser-Lucien Barbour, 4. Leonard 
Prosser-H. E. Shikles, 5. Bob Light 
Bob Ziervogel, 6. Charles Cunningham. 
Ken Taylor, 7. Bill Ball-Roger Kroth, 
8. Charles Cunningham-Hap Manning, 
9, Gene Land-Dick Land, 10. Don Wal 
raven-Barry Walraven. 


Women’s Doubles 

1. Lucile Davidson-Nora Prosser, 2, 
Doris Jensen-Ruth Rundberg, 3. Andy 
Richie-Virginia Burlingame, 4. Suzy 
Hamilton-Judy Mills, 5. Carole Boshard- 
Lois Weistein, 6. Lucille Davidson. 
Judy Mills, 7. Lucile Davidson-Shirley 
Hill, 8. Andy Richie-Virginia Minor. 


Junior Boy’s Doubles 

1. Gene Land-Dale Anderson, 2. Art 
Andrews-Al Holtman, 3. Joe Martin- 
John Channer, 4. James Carter-David 
Circle, 5. Bob Riley-Mike Poizner, 6, 
Barry Walraven-Dale Anderson, 7. Bob 
Riley-Tom Davidson, 8. Gene Land- 
Win Dawson. 


Junior Girl’s Doubles 
1. Suzy Hamilton-Judy Mills, 2. Car- 
ole Boshard-Lois Weinstein, 3. Joan 
Marshall-Donna Pickel, 4. Joan Mar- 


shall-Elaine Unterseher. 


Boy’s (15 and Under) Doubles 
1. Neil Drury-Neil Unterseher, 2. 
Earl Buchholz-Dick Horwitz, 3. Joe 
Gaston-Charles Gaston, 4. John Snyder- 
Ronald Anglemeyer, 5. Steve Prosser: 
Terry McQueeney, 6. Lynn Fry-John 
Agnos. 


Girl’s (15 and Under) Doubles 

1. Nancy Stutzman-Georgia Dennis, 
2. Renee Wagner-Carolyn Peterson, 3. 
Lenora Prosser-Martha Jarvis, 4. Len- 
ora Prosser-Joyce Cohen. 


Senior (45 and Up) Singles 

1. Dave Freeborn, 2. Ed Pearson, 
3. Erling Jensen, 4. Ed Overholser, 5. 
John English, 6. Clarence Dyer, 7. 
Bill Jenkins, 8. Eldo Bunge, 9. Wyn 
Morris, 10. Russell Hadden. 


Senior (45 and Up) Doubles 

1. Karl Hodge-John English, 2. Ed 
Pearson-Charles Groerich, 3. Russell 
Hadden-E. O. Menzel, 4. Erling Jensen- 
John Ruggles, 5. Eldo Bunge-Gail John- 
son, 6. Ed Pearson-Bill Jenkins. 


Mixed Doubles 

1. Lucile Davidson-Leonard Prosser, 
2. Teddy Dukeminier-Gene Land, 3. 
Ruthie Donovan-Buddy McCune, 4 
Merceina Parker-Ward Parker, 5. Lu 
cile Davidson-Gene Land, 6. Doris Jen- 
sen-Norman Barnes. 

Junior Mixed Doubles 

1. Carole Boshard-Dale Anderson, 2. 
Judy Mills-Gene Land, 3. Sallie Ann 
Rielley-Bob Riley, 4. Lenora Prosser: 
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Terry McQueeney, 5: Lenora Prosser- 
Steve Prosser. 


TEXAS LAWN 
TENNIS ASSOCIATION 
1953 TENTATIVE RANKINGS 
Men’s Singles 
1. James Schulze, 2. Felix Kelley, 3. 
Clint Nettleton, 4. Bernard Gerhardt, 
5. Ed Braswell, 6. Bob Harris, 7. Bob 
Wertheimer, 8. Jack Turpin, 9. James 
Schmidt, 10. Joe Adams, 11. Bill 
Harris, 12. Leo LaBorde, 13. Art 
Stiles, 14. Bill Keeble, 15. Ken Craw- 

ford. 
Men’s Doubles 

1. Bob Kamrath-Felix Kelley, 2. 
Felix Kelley-Sam Giammalva, 3. Red 
Sledge-James Schulze, 4. Bill Bennett- 
Ed Braswell, 5. Howard Startzman- 
Jack Blanton, 6. Bernard Clinton-Fred 
Higginbotham, 7. Bob Harris-Bill Har- 
tis, 8. Joe Adams-Courtney Henderson, 
9. Dr. John Perry-Glen Shively, 10. 
Fred Royer-Mr. Quick, 11. Bernard 
Gerhardt-Clint Nettleton, 12. Leo La- 
Borde-Art Stiles, 13. James Schulze- 
Glenn Land, 14. Courtney Henderson- 
Bob Wertheimer, 15. Art Stiles-Bob 
Middleton. 


Women’s Singles 

1. Ethel Norton 2. Jackie Johannes 
3. Mrs. Peggy E. Startzman 4. Nancy 
Armour 5. Joyce Towery 6. Mrs. 
Loucille Scoggins 7. Mrs. Gladys Held- 
man 8. Carolyn Owens 9. Nat Nor- 
man 10. Betty Gray 11. Cathy Camp- 
bell 12. Bobby Gilchrist 


Women’s Doubles 

1. Ethel Norton-Mrs. Peggy  E. 
Startzman, 2. Mrs. Gladys Heldman- 
Mrs. Loucille Scoggins, 3. Mrs. F. Far- 
ris-Ethel Norton, 4. Mrs. Peggy E. 
Startzman-Mrs. Gladys Heldman, 5. 
Betty Gray-Mary M. Schmitz, 6. Bobby 
Gilchrist-Pat Torti, 7. Jeanne Norvell- 
Betty Gray, 8. Pauline Bingaman-Ruth 
Bingaman, 9. Cathy Campbell-Charlotte 
Karotkin. 


Mixed Doubles 
1. Ed Braswell-Ethel Norton, 2. How- 


‘ard Startzman-Mrs. Peggy E. Startz- 


man, 3. Bob Wertheimer-Jackie Jo- 
hannes, 4. Barry Pelton-Carolyn Owens, 
5. Courtney Henderson-Nancy Armour, 
6. Johnny Lawhon-Pauline Bingaman, 
7. Rufus Brent-Jackie Johannes, 8. Ben 
Weil-Joyce Towery, 9. Art Stiles-Edith 
More. 
Senior Singles 

1. Bernard Clinton 2. John Hoff 
3. Roger Robinson 4. Leman Baker 
5. Jesse Pfeiffer 6. J. C. MeMurrin 
7. Monte Ganger 8. Bryan Hamlin 
9, Fred Royer 10. Frost Carvel 11. 
L. A. Fisher 12. S. R. Buman 


Senior Doubles 
1. John Hoff-Roger Robinson, 2. 
Bernard Clinton-Fred Royer, 3. Monte 
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TENNIS 
BALLS 


TOURNAMENT 





Use the new MacGregor Tournament on any and all court surfaces 
and you'll be convinced it's not only the liveliest ball you ever played, 
but the most accurate, most uniform and — superior in all respects! 


The new MacGregor Tournament ball 
has a longer, more durable wool nap, and 
an improved rubber core ... the finest 
ever to bear the MacGregor name. Ap- 
proved by U. S, Lawn Tennis Association, 
and adopted by more and more leading 
tennis tournaments every season. 

Dash-marked for your convenience, and 
pressure-packed, 3 to a hermetically sealed 
metal can. 

Ask for MacGregor Tournament Tennis 
balls from your tennis professional or from 


your MacGregor sporting goods dealer. 


Teac, 
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V A GREAT NAME IN TENNIS 
CINCINNATI 32, OHIO 





Ganger-Bernard Clinton, 4. Bill Roeder- 
J. English, 5. Jesse Pfeiffer-Mr. Hern- 
don, 6. Cy Worth-Walter Herbert, 7. 
Frost Carver-K. Hodge, 8. Mr. Hum- 
phreys-Mr. Walsh, 9. K. Hodge-Mr. 


Simmons. 


Junior Singles 

1. Richard Schuette 2. Charles Russo 
3. James Schmidt 4. Karl Kamrath, 
Jr. 5. Tommy Robinson 6. Billy Wil- 
liams 7. Paul Wilkins 8. Billy Dixon 
9. Don Fuller 10. Buddy Walker 11. 
Billy Gowan 12. Barry Pelton 13. Pete 
Milius 14. Don Gill 15. Richard Kee- 


ton. . 


Father and Sons’ Doubles 
1. Karl Kamrath-Karl Kamrath Jr.. 





2. T. O. Worth-Toby Worth, 3. Red 
Sledge-Eddie Sledge, 4. L. A. Fisher- 
Ronnie Fisher, 5. J. N. Atkins-Jimmy 
Atkins, 6. J. Moses-Jimmy Moses, 7. A. 
Dixon-Billy Dixon. 


Interscholastic Boy’s Singles 

l. James Schmidt 2. John Rosen- 
quist 3. Buddy Walker 4. Billy Dixon 
5. Henry Masterson 6. Paul Wilkins 
7. Don Gill 8. Don Dixon 9. Freddie 
Kniffen 10. Kemp Pace 

Interscholastic Boy’s Doubles 

1. Bob Middleton-Tommy Roberts, 2. 
Jerry Shelton-Barry Pelton, 3. Spencer 
Knapp-John Myers, 4. Don Fuller-T. 
Watson, 5. Don Stensas-Terry Smith, 


6. B. McCampbell-H. Parten, 7. John 
43 








These tiny squeegee 
slits make even wet 
footing safe. 


They're tops 
for tennis, badminton and all 
court games, indoors or out. 

Top-Sider famous anti-slip 
soles oy! and grip like no 
others. So highly Rexible, Top- 
Siders give your feet real free- 
dom, never hinder the fastest 
action! 

For perfect traction in any posi- 

tion, choose Top-Siders! 


Sperry Top-Sider 





Woodward-Robert Lambolt, 8. Terry 
Stauve-J. C. Niemeyer, 9. Kenneth Har- 
ris-Guy Fambrough, 10. Dick Spiers- 
Bob Almond. 


Interscholastic Girl’s Singles 

1. Carolyn Owens 2. Cathy Camp- 
bell 3. Joyce Towery 4. Mina Wil- 
liams 5. Pauline Bingaman 6. Marilyn 
Montgomery 7. Margie Richter 8. 
Geraldine Michie 9. Sharon Stubbs 
10. Joyce McEachern 11. Joyce Woods 


Interscholastic Girl’s Doubles 

1. Charlotte Karotkin-Cathy Camp- 
bell, 2. Macie Clapp-Valerie Barnes, 3. 
Cheryl Tonroy-Wanda Crofford, 4. J. 
Holland-A. Jurecka, 5. Betty Jane Rog- 
ers-Harlene McGough, 6. Nancy Loper- 
Linda Livingston, 7. Edith Spearman- 
Marlene Wood, 8. Shirlene William- 
son-Martha Jean Woodruff, 9. Billie 
Jean Murchison-Glen Rose Lee, 10. 
Anna Mary Moldy-Roy Ann Foster, 11. 
R. Heller-S. Pickett, 12. Mary Brooks- 
Yvonne Mathews, 13. Alice Hite-Jody 
Drake, 14. P. Obenhaus-M. J. Redding. 


Junior Doubles 
1. Karl Kamrath, Jr.-Richard Schu- 
ette, 2. Richard Schuette-Charles Russo, 
3. Charles Russo-James Schmidt, 4. 
Buddy Walker-Barry Pelton, 5. Billy 
Williams-Paul Wilkins, 6. Don Fuller- 
Tommy Roberts, 7. John Rosenquist- 
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TOP-SIDER CANVAS OXFORD 


Men's and women's sizes. 


Navy, White. §95 


STICKS LIKE A BARNACLE 
Beacon Falls, Conn. 
19 Main Street 

















Dixie Tennis Tournament 
Davis Islands Club 


Jan. 4-10, 1954 


THE RECREATION DEPARTMENT 
of the City of Tampa 


Mens’ Singles 


Mens’ Doubles 


Tournament Chairman 


Davis Islands Tennis Club 


27th Annual 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 


Sponsored by 


Womens’ Singles 
Senior Singles 
Womens’ Doubles 


Senior Doubles 


NELSON MASON 


Club Professional 
VERNON MARCUM 


Tampa 6, Florida 














Billy. Dixon, 8. Billy Gowan-George 
Payne, 9. Tommy _ Robinson-Wayne 
Franke, 10. Paul Wilkins-Tommy Rob- 
erts, 11. Barry Pelton-Mac Bane, 12. 
Wade Smith-Barry Pelton, 13. Mal- 
colm Baker-Garth Carroll, 15. Bill Dix- 
on-Rex Reed. 


Boy’s Singles 
1. Toby Worth 2. Paul Como 3. 
Sammy Wacker 4. Douglas Bashrum 
5. Dan Hinkle 6. Bob Mooty 7. Ron- 
nie Fisher 8. Eddie Sledge 9. Jimmy 
Moses 10. Jimmy Beakey 11. Herman 
Detering 12. Leon Dulin 


Boy’s Doubles 
1. Herman Detering-Toby Worth, 2. 
Dan Hinkle-Eddie Sledge, 3. David 
Lange-Paul Como, 4. Bob Mooty-Jim- 
my Moses, 5. Paul Como-Douglas Bash- 
rum, 6. Ronnie Fisher-Sammy Wacker. 


Junior Girl’s Singles 

1. Jackie Johannes 2. Carolyn 
Owens 3. Pauline Bingaman 4. Joyce 
Towery 5. Mary Russell 6. Sue Tuck- 
er 7. Sharon Stubbs 8. Joyce Rain- 
water 9. Geraldine Michie 10. Carol 
Ogden 11. Sandra Espey 12. Ann 
Farmer 13. Joan Seale 14. Charlotte 
Karotkin 


Junior Girl’s Doubles 
1. Jackie Johannes-Carolyn Owens, 


2. Joyce Towery-Marilyn Montgomery, 
3. Marilyn Montgomery-Pauline Binga- 
man, 4. Carolyn Owens-Miss Savage, 
5. Pauline Bingaman-Geraldine Michie, 
6. Wilman Wones-Joan Seale, 7. Shar- 
on Stubbs-Eileen Jacobson, 8. Sue 
Tucker-Carol Ogden, 9. Cindy Taffer- 
Geraldine Michie, 10. Patsy Michie- 
Cindy Taffer, 11. Libby Skalavsky- 
Wanda Jones, 12. Betty Foust-Betsy 
Burchard. 


Girl’s Singles 


1. Gail Murphy 2. Carlyn Johnson f, 
. Jerry Nestroy 4. Ann Weatherall | 


Judy Kothman, 6. Janell Kolle 
Brenda Bailey 8. Martha Watson 
. Sherry Phillips 10. Mona Segars 11. 
Martha Walker 12. Helen Carroll 
13. Fayrene Watson. 


On viw 


Girl’s Doubles 

1. Gail Murphy 2. Carolyn Johnson 

1. Janell Kolle-Jerry Nestroy, 2. Mar- 
tha Walker-Brenda Bailey, 3. Sherry 
Phillips-Gail Murphy, 4. Ann Weather- 
all-Carol Cummings, 5. Gail Murphy- 
Carol Peacock, 6. Ann Beloate-Martha 
Walker, 7. Carolyn Johnson-Alice Col- 
lins, 8. Sara Taffer--Barbara Williams, 
9. Penny Taylor-Gail Murphy. 
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Keep abreast of the game 
in Europe by reading 


British Lawn 
TENNIS & SQUASH 


Europe's Leading Tennis 
Magazine 


Published Monthly 


One Year - $3.00 
Two Years - $5.25 


Make 
payable to 


and Money Orders 
WORLD TENNIS. 


WORLD TENNIS 
Box 3, Gracie Station 
New York, N. Y. 


checks 


Please enter a subscription to BRITISH 
LAWN TENNIS AND SQUASH in my 


name. 


1 1 year C] 2 years 

DE <Gibepicerbsbeenewauwen 
DE svecsscbveckeencaeees 
RE ee ZONE.. STATE... 
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READERS 
WORLD TENNIS 


will find a wealth of interesting 
and informative material in the 


USLTA OFFICIAL 
YEARBOOK 
and 1=NNIS GUIDE 


ORDER NOW ! 
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: World Tennis 

Box 3, Gracie Station 

New York, N. Y. 

Please send .... copies of the 1952 


USLTA YEARBOOK and Guide at one 
: dollar each. Enclosed is $...... 
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SPALDING 





and Pupil 


Mercer Beasley 


The constitution of the U.S.L.T.A. 
states in part that their organization 
is “devoted to the development of ten- 
nis as a means of healthful recreation 
and physical fitness.” 

Naturally the development of tennis 
is also of prime interest to a manu- 
facturer of tennis equipment, and A. 
G. Spalding & Bros., Inc. over the 
years has worked hand in hand with 
the association in seeking to develop 
more tennis players and tennis facili- 
ties. 

Here are just a few examples of 
what Spalding does to cooperate with 
the U.S.L.T.A. in the tennis develop- 
ment program. 

—Assignment of men to voluntarily 
help organize tournaments and _ ofh- 
ciate. 

—Spalding Annual Broadcast of Na- 
tional Singles Championships at For- 
est Hills. 

—Assist in arranging exhibition match- 
es for club benefits and charity affairs. 

And last but not least is the Spalding 
Tennis School which showed an out- 
standing success this past season. 
It is based on a practical teaching in- 
novation developed by Mercer Beasley, 
famous coach, President of the Pro- 
fessional Lawn Tennis Association and 
long-time Spalding consultant, and ably 
assisted by Winslow “Mike” Blanch- 
ard, long a key figure in the develop- 
ment of junior tennis, and currently 
chairman of the PLTA committee. The 
Spalding Tennis School was offered 
to tennis distributors in the Metropoli- 
tan New York area and approximately 
thirty tennis schools were held with 
thousands of youngsters participating. 





ASHAWAY 


As part of a program to help racket 
restringers realize the fullest possible 
profit potential from Ashaway braided 
racket string, Ashaway Products, Inc., 
is offering an attractive new multi-pur- 
pose merchandising kit. 

The kit centers around a compact 
and attractive display with a die-cut 
“dispenser pocket” which invites the 
customer to help himself to a free Offi- 
cial Tennis Rule Book. 

The rule books are included in gen- 
erous supply as a part of the kit in or- 
der to help the restringer build sales 
and goodwill among his customers. 

The display itself features the shop’s 
services as expert racket restringers, 
and also includes a reprint of current 
national advertising for Ashaway Pro- 
Fected and Multi-Ply braided strings. 
The reprint, of course, is designed to 
tie in the shop with Ashaway’s national 
campaign and _ provide important 
“point-of-sale” identification. 





a ee Se 


The unit is equipped with an easel 
back for standing on the counter, and 
also with a die-punched hole for hang- 
ing on the wall if preferred. 

The free merchandising kit may be 
procured simply by addressing a post- 
card request to Ashaway Products, 


Inc., Ashaway, Rhode Island. 


SPERRY TOP-SIDER 


Important addition to Sperry Top- 
Sider Footwear is a lace-to-toe Racquet 
Oxford with anti-slip sole, suitable for 


handball, tennis, squash, badminton 
and games on all court surfaces, Ed 
Cartmell, sales manager, announced 
today. 


“Our flexible new Racquet Oxford 
will give men the great comfort of 


45 











a lace-to-toe canvas oxford, plus safe, 
sure footing for active sports and on 
wet, slippery decks,” Mr. Cartmell said. 

A wide, special tongue design gives 
perfect inside smoothness. Four plies 
of fabric reinforcement over the little 
toe and at the ball of the foot add 
strength and comfort. A sponge rub- 
ber arch cushion and cushion heel are 
built inside the shoe. 

A rugged, extra toe guard makes it 
easy to hook the toe under a ship’s 
rail in deep sea fishing. Other features 
are double ventilating eyelets on each 
side and large grommet type eyelets for 
quick lacing. 

The Racquet Oxford has the pat- 
ented Sperry Top-Sider anti-slip sole 
which is extremely flexible, yet grips 
firmly, aiding in quick starts and fast 
stops. It is made in white only, in 
men’s sizes four through 14. It is 
available for immediate delivery. 


CRAGIN-SIMPLEX 


The Cragin-Simplex Professional 
Model tennis racket is the last word 
in racket construction, designed and 
engineered for fast play and to give 


the ultimate in satisfaction. Among 
it features: 
10-Ply laminated construction of 


beautiful contrasting woods, with stout 
protection against splitting. Shoulders 
and throat fully re-inforced. Full 
horseshoe overlay. The specially built 
inlaid handle with laminations in fine 
evidence, is also underlaid with con- 
trasting wood and shows the beautiful 
contrasting laminations which extend 
from the bow. Attractively finished in 
blue and gold windings, with best calf- 
skin tan grip. 
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NEWS FROM THE SPORTING GOODS COMPANIES 


It has been thoroughly tested by 
outstanding Professionals and found to 
be one of the finest playing rackets. 
lt meets with instant approval among 
players who demand the best. 


Dunlop 


Vincent Richards will always be fa- 
mous as the boy wonder of tennis. He 
was only 14 years of age when he won 
his first National championship, the 
boys outdoor singles title in 1917. His 
play attracted the attention of the fa- 
mous Tilden, who made him his partner 
in the 1918 National Doubles Cham- 
pionship. Tilden and Richards won this 
event, which also was Tilden’s first 
major National championship. Richards 
is the youngest player ever to win a 
senior National crown. In all, Richards 
won 35 National and World amateur 
and professional titles during his career, 
and was a member of 5 Davis Cup 
teams. 





Richards 


Vincent 


Vincent Richards, former Davis Cup 
tennis star and world professional 
champion, was named a vice-president 
of the Dunlop Tire & Rubber Company 
of Buffalo, N. Y., it was announced by 
David Collett, acting president. 

Mr. Richards, who is 50 years old, 
has been with the Dunlop Company 
since 1930. At that time, he joined the 
organization as assistant to the presi- 
dent and general manager of the sports 
division. In his new position he will 
continue to devote his time to the 
sports division of the Dunlop Company 
which manufactures golf and _ tennis 
equipment. 





Advertise in 
WORLD TENNIS 
The largest paid circulation in 
the history of American tennis. 




















Did you know that our readers even read 


the fine print? 


ADVERTISE 


IN 
WORLD TENNIS 


The Biggest Value For 


Lowest Cost. 


For Further Details, Write 
GARDNAR MULLOY 
Box 3, Gracie Station 
New York, N. Y. 











Tennis Court Construction 


Write for Illustrated Booklet 


inc Fess oii Som 


AROMORE,PEN 





ESTABLISHED 1908 








FRANK W. WINNE & SON, INC. 
Yarns, Twines, Cordage 
Binder Twine, Hay Baler Twine 


T. O. (Cy) Worth 
M & M BUILDING 
Houston 2, Texas 








“PETECO" 


Green Fast-Drying Tennis-Courts 
Also Red Color ‘“En-tout-cas” Surfacing 
Materials For “Clay,” “Dirt” and F. D. 
Courts. Nets-Tapes-Posts 
Sold Direct to You with Instructions to Apply 
WRITE FOR PRICES AND FREE FOLDER 
C. R. PETERSON CONST. CO 


5659 Newark Ave. Chicago 31, Illinois 











Cash for your Used TENNIS BALLS! 
We will pay 60c per dozen for your used ten- 
nis balls if they are not more than 3 years old 
and covers are intact—not split, motheaten or 
grease stained. SEND ANY NUMBER. You will 
receive our. check within 5 days plus your 


postage. 
NATIONAL NOVELTY COMPANY 
Box 625 Merrick, L. I., N. Y. 








Send for Mailing Bag—Holds 12 Dozen 
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GAMESMANSHIP IN SQUASH 


by S. P. Walker 


HERE is far more than meets the 

eye in the game of squash racquets 
as it is played in and around New 
York City. The Metropolitan Squash 
Racquets Association literally abounds 
in gamesmen and gamesmenship. The 
young squash player, innocently be- 
lieving that matches in this league are 
won and lost on the basis of court 
skill, will find himself at an almost 
hopeless disadvantage. He may even 
go crazy. 

It is primarily for the guidance of 
the younger and more trusting players 
that this work is written. By showing 
them what sharp characters and foxy 
tactics they will be up against, we hope 
in some small way to make their road 
less steep and rocky. 

For much of the material in this 
work the writer is indebted to such 
crafty gamesmen as Germain Glidden 
and Daniel Ladd of the Harvard Club, 
Arthur Barker and H. T. Waters of 
the Yale Club, John P. Humes of the 
Racquet Club, and, of course, that in- 
comparable old gamesman who for 
years represented the Princeton Club— 
Harland F. (Pinky) Baker. Pinky 
Baker is universally regarded as the 
greatest gamesman the sport has ever 
known. Whenever squash players ga- 
ther today, the very mention of Pinky’s 
name is apt to bring on a hush of rev- 
erence. Pinky was no dazzling shot 
maker, nor was he an explosive hitter. 
But his gamesmanship was so brilliant 
that he played number one on the 


. Princeton Club’s A team for years, and 
‘was rarely defeated. In fact, unless a 


referee was present, Pinky was never 
defeated. (It was during Pinky’s most 
active squash years—1930 to 1941— 
that the practice of asking for a referee 
became much more general.) 
According to Baker, our final author- 
ity in all these matters, squash games- 
manship can be divided into five major 
categories: Dressing Room Gamesman- 
ship, Warm-up Gamesmanship, Let Ball 
Gamesmanship, Tactical Gamesmanship 
and After-Match Gamesmanship. 
George Cummings, New York’s lead- 
ing professional gamesman, insists that 
there is a sixth major category, which 
he calls Line-up Gamesmanship. This 
involves the last-minute reshuffling of 


World Tennis 


players before important matches, and 
also includes the science of trick de- 
faults. In the writer’s opinion, however, 
such matters are highly specialized and 
would be inappropriate in an elemen- 
tary work of this nature. Anyone in- 
terested in learning the more delicate 
refinements of Line-up Gamesmanship 
should get in touch with George Cum- 
mings. He is the acknowledged master. 


I. DRESSING ROOM GAMES- 
MANSHIP 


A number of celebrated gamesmen 
(including both Strachan and Glidden) 
put little store by Dressing Room 
Gamesmanship. Baker, on the other 
hand, says the game of squash racquets 
actually begins in the dressing room. 
He contends that when two teams are 
a toss-up as far as court skill is con- 
cerned, the team with greater dressing 
room finesse will invariably win. 

The gamesman’s basic gambit in the 
dressing room is to convince his oppo- 
nent that he is practically at death’s 
door, that he is in such horrible shape 
he can hardly pull on his sneakers, 
much less race about a squash court. 

It usually goes like this: 

GAMESMAN: Oh, brother! 

OPPONENT: What’s the trouble? 

GAMESMAN: It’s this damned bron- 
chitis. Don’t seem able to shake it off. 

OR Had to usher at a class- 


mate’s wedding this afternoon. Drank 








Art Larsen says: 

Sam Walker’s article is very funny. 
Princeton’s Pinky Baker reminded 
me of Golden Gate Park’s Nick Car- 
ter except that Nick didn’t go to 
Princeton. I think I shall do an ar- 
ticle on Nick the Master Gamesman 
with apologies to Bobby Riggs. Part 
II will be an analysis of Billy Tal- 
bert’s raised eyebrow. It’s too bad 
nobody watches squash. Otherwise 
Mulloy could give a few pointers 
on arguing with the gallery. 

For a long time I’ve been think- 
ing of quitting tennis. After reading 
Sam’s article I have determined to. 























Pinky Baker, Master Gemesman, was a 
Princeton Club star from 1932 to 1950. 
Now, at 50-plus, he is still a sensa- 
tionally slippery opponent. 

enough to float the Queen Mary. 

OR —— The kids have been sick. 
Nothing serious, just measles, but I’ve 
had a total of three hous sleep in the 
last four nights. 

OR —— I wish to God this client 
of mine wouldn’t insist on guzzling 
martinis before lunch, and brandy la- 
ter. Can't very well let him drink 
alone. 

The variations are, of course, endless. 
In a similar gambit, the gamesman 
makes no attempt to convince his oppo- 
nent that he is either dying or half 
drunk, but strives to impress on him 
the fact that he is ridiculously out of 
practice. Humes is a leading exponent 
of this school. He is adroit. He doesn’t 
just baldly state that he’s out of prac- 
tice. He begins by apologizing to his 
opponent. He apologizes for being un- 
able to give him a decent workout. 
Then, after the apology has had time 
to sink in, Humes goes on to say that 
this is actually the first time he’s had 
a squash bat in his hand all season. 
(The truth is that Humes begins to 
play in mid-September of each year, 
getting in a game every afternoon at 
the Racquet Club, and frequently sneak- 
ing away from his office in the morning 
for a quick session with the pro at 
the Downtown A. C.) 

Properly executed, the Humes gambit 
is a good one. But it does have a 
drawback. It tends to lose its effective- 
ness in the latter part of the season, 
when the story becomes increasingly 
difficult to swallow. This very likely 
explains why Humes has for several 
years shown a much higher percentage 
of wins in October and November than 
in December and January. 

Another dressing room gambit, in- 
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troduced in 1934 by Baker and now 
widely used, is that of delaying the 
game so as to cause the opponent maxi- 
mum inconvenience. This is especially 
effective against commuters. At the be- 
ginning of each season, Baker obtained 
a full set of timetables for Westchester, 
Long Island, Connecticut and New Jer- 
sey. Before every match, he made a 
detailed study of his opponent’s train 
schedule, and planned his arrival at 
the dressing room so as to allow the 
opponent barely enough time to make 
the last good train. Pinky would then 
stall until it became apparent the oppo- 
nent c.uldn’t possibly catch the train. 
Briefly, this is how the system worked: 


Pinky would arrive as though breath- 
less, peeling off his coat and tie, and 
making excuses for being late. He 
would undress with frenzied haste, but 
when down to his shorts, he would 
ask if he could take just two seconds 
for a quick phone call. “My _ boss,” 
Pinky would explain. “Got to catch 
him before he leaves for Chicago.” 
Pinky would then duck into a phone 
booth. Holding the receiver to his ear, 
but keeping the key pressed down with 
the index finger of his other hand, he 
would sit there, quietly resting, for 
ten minutes. Then he would pop out of 
the booth shaking his head. “Line’s 
been busy,” he’d say. “Let me try it 
just once more.” This time Pinky 
would sit in the booth for precisely six 
minutes. When he came out, he'd be 
all smiles. “Got him that time,” he’d 
say. “Terribly sorry to keep you wait- 
ing.” It was at this point that Pinky 
would deliver his master stroke. He 
would kill another seven minutes by 
slowly and tortuously winding an elas- 
tic bandage afound his left knee. And 
finally, as his opponent paced up and 
down and glanced furiously at the 
clock, Pinky would repeat the perform- 
ance with another bandage, winding 





J. P. (“I’ve haven’t played for 
months”) Humes plays No. 1 for 
Racquet Club. 


















































































this one around his right ankle. (Actu- 
ally, of course, Pinky’s legs were as 
sound as War Admiral’s.) 

Nearly all authorities agree that 
Pinky’s greatest genius as a dressing 
room gamesman was his ability to in- 
furiate his opponent by some apparently 
harmless remark or pleasantry. A razor- 
sharp student of psychology, Pinky 
never failed to detect the most sensitive 
spot in his opponent’s armor. Space 
permits us to give but one example: 

On Nov. 17, 1937, Pinky was to play 
a tough match. His opponent, a big 
powerful man in his late thirties, was 
extremely vain about his physique. He 
dieted and exercised religiously, and 
his build, though a bit heavy in the 
midriff, was impressive. Just as he and 
Baker were about to leave the dressing 
room, Baker (himself a big powerful 
man) gave him a jovial poke in the 
gut. The following dialogue ensued: 

BAKER: Well, I guess we’re crazy, 
but let’s go! 


OPPONENT: How do you mean, 
crazy? 
BAKER: We must be crazy—a 


couple of pot-bellied old clowns like us 
trying to play this kids’ game! 

Spectators noted than when the oppo- 
nent entered the court he was white- 
lipped. He appeared, oddly enough, to 
be trembling. Baker won the match, 
15-2, 15-3, 15-2. 


Il. WARM-UP GAMESMANSHIP 


Gamesmanship during the warm-up 
period is fundamentally an extension 
of Dressing Room Gamesmanship. But 
it has several well-defined characteris- 
tics of its own. 
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It is during this period that the 
gamesman (representing the visiting 
club) tries to make the opponent feel 
that his courts are somehow not quite 
regulation, that they have, in fact, been 
specifically designed to throw visiting 
players off their game. For example, 
the gamesman may stand stock still for 
a moment, blinking up at the lights 
like an owl. 

OPPONENT: Something wrong? 

GAMESMAN: Haven’t you changed 
the lights here? Seems to be a funny 
sort of glare. 

After purposely slamming a_ half 
dozen warm-up shots into the tin, the 
gamesman may then observe that the 
court seems to be extraordinarily (a) 
fast or (b) slow. He may go on to 
ask what it is about the court that 
gives the ball such an erratic bounce. 
Are the walls made of some unusual 
composition material? And is the oppo- 
nent sure the court is the standard 
width and length? The skillful games- 
man can create the impression that 
while he understands the opponent did 
not personally design and construct the 
courts, he feels that the opponent, as 
a member of the club, must share some 
of the blame for their eccentricities. 

When playing at the University Club, 
it is standard practice for the visiting 
gamesman to remark on the unusual 
height of the courts. University Club 
gamesmen, on the other hand, invari- 
ably call attention to the low ceilings 
when playing at other clubs. Russell 
and Remsen go even further. They de- 
liberately double-fault with high serves 
at least once during the first game, and 
then remind their opponent that they 
are accustomed to those nice, high ceil- 
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Germaine Glidden, famous Cute Shot artist, discusses fine points with Carter 
Fergusson (1.), prominent Philadelphia gamesman, and Ewing Philbin (r.), 
well-known gamesman from Long Island. 


ings at the University Club. 

It would be very naive, however, to 
believe that all the courts in town just 
happen to have their individual peculi- 
arities. At the Yale Club, for instance, 
Frank Lafforgue has discovered that 
by rubbing squash tennis balls on the 
walls, he is able to give a weird green- 
ish hue to the courts. His own players 
have become accustomed to this sickly 
color, but it works a disastrous handi- 
cap on the visitors. They not only lose 
sight of the ball from time to time, 
but often find themselves feeling dis- 
tinctly bilious before the end of the 
first game. 

During the 1951-52 season, the Rac- 
quet Club was fortunate in acquiring a 
supply of special skid-producing paint, 
which was applied experimentally to the 
floors. This served a double purpose. 
It made the footing uncertain, and gave 
the ball a strange sort of skidding 
bounce. 

Beyond any question, the Harvard 
Club courts are the finest examples of 
constructional gamesmanship in the 
Metropolitan area. As all visitors to 
these remarkable courts soon find out, 
the ball—at certain speeds and altitudes 
—has a mysterious way of dropping 
dead in the rear corners. What causes 
this is a closely guarded club secret. 
(The writer personally believes it is 
due to the use of some exotic tropical 
wood as flooring material, but this is 
just a guess.) Another singularity of 
the Harvard courts is their tendency to 
form a thin film of moisture on the 
walls, causing the ball to take all kinds 
of dismaying bounces. For years, this 
was regarded as a natural phenomenon, 
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brought on by humidity and sudden 
temperature changes. Only recently has 
the truth come to light. /t seems that 
behind each of the walls there is a net- 
work of refrigeration coils, controlled 
by a switchhox on the floor below. The 
existence of this device became known 
only by purest chance. J. J. Haggerty, 
Jr., of the New York A. C., who was 
looking for the men’s room, happened 
by mistake to burst into the small, 
darkened cubicle where the switchbox 
is hidden. At that very moment, Danny 
Ladd was crouched down beside the 
box, furtively adjusting the controls. 

When this intelligence was conveyed 
to Pinky Baker, he was stunned. He 
was speechless with embarrassment that 
the Princeton courts offered no compar- 
able hazards, and immediately set about 
to devise some. His plan, as submitted 
to the club’s squash committee, called 
for front walls of battleship armorplate, 
and floors finished with a little known 
bounce-absorbing plastic. The scheme 
was for the ball to come off the front 
wall with super-sonic speed. The in- 
stant the ball hit the floor, however, 
its speed would be retarded to a slow, 
dream-like, floating motion. Pinky’s 
plan had obvious merit and was aban- 
doned, with considerable reluctance, 
only after it developed that the cost of 
the proposed alteration would slightly 
exceed the total value of the Princeton 
Club itself. 

Other important warm-up gambits in- 
clude Studied Clumsiness and Name 
Dropping. We will consider both— 
briefly and separately. 





The Studied Clumsiness routine, 
while elementary, is surprisingly effec- 
tive on all but the canniest opponents. 
J. C. Botts has this technique down to 
a fine point. Watching Botts warm up 
before a match, you get the feeling he 
has never been in a squash court until 
a week or so previously, and has never, 
until this very afternoon, tried to hit 
a ball on his backhand. His backhand 
(during the warm-up period only) is 
executed with a jerky, cramped little 
half-swing, accompanied by a 
downward and outward flexing of the 
knees. He manages to create the illu- 
sion that he is coordinated like Whist- 
ler’s Mother, and that he does not fully 
grasp the fact that he should try to 
strike the ball so as to make it hit the 
front wall. As soon as the game starts, 
his opponents regretfully learn that he 
has cat-like coordination and a lethal 
backhand, especially in front court. 

While the Studied Clumsiness ap- 
proach is designed to lull opponents 
into a false sense of security, Name 
Dropping is supposed to have the oppo- 
site effect. Its purpose is to alarm oppo- 
nents and freeze up their game. When 
the opponent makes any snappy shot— 
backhand, forehand, drop, corner, it 
doesn’t matter what—the Name Drop- 
ping gamesman goes into his act. 

GAMESMAN: Beautiful shot! Same 
shot Brinton beat me with last week. 

OPPONENT: Brinton? 

GAMESMAN: It was 17-all in the 
fifth game, and Brinton beat me with 
that identical shot. 

OPPONENT (showing first signs of 
tension): Where did you play Brinton? 

GAMESMAN: Philadelphia. Finals 
of the Rittenhouse Round Robin. 

OPPONENT: Don’t believe I know 
that tournament. 

GAMESMAN: Invitation affair. They 
have it every year. 

Ill. LET BALL GAMESMANSHIP 


An entire monograph could be writ- 
ten on gamesmanship as it applies to 
lets. We shall confine ourselves here, 
however, to a few of the more basic 
principles. 

In the early part of the match, when 
the point doesn’t really matter too 
much, the gamesman makes a great 
business of refusing to accept even the 
most flagrant let. He is a gallant good 
sport about the whole thing, and shouts 
(a) “No, sir! I started the wrong 
way!” or (b) “Not a bit! It was my 
fault!” or (c) “Didn’t bother me at 
all!” 

But as the game progresses and each 
point becomes more important, the 
gamesman undergoes a change of atti- 
tude. When the score is 12-13 or so, 
he damned well takes all the lets he 
can get, and then some. 

Conversely, the true gamesman offers 


and 
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lets with maddening generosity during 
the early phases of the match. But when 
the chips are down in the fifth game 
and his opponent asks for a let, the 
gamesman looks first astonished, then 
persecuted, and finally turns a stricken 
face to the gallery and appeals to the 
spectators. “How about it?” he asks 
in a wounded voice. “Was that really 
a let?” 

The English Let is a natural favorite 
of the experienced gamesman. The 
gamesman aims carefully and delib- 
erately, belts the ball with all his might, 
and drills the opponent squarely in the 
seat of the pants. He then exasperates 
the opponent by rushing up to him, 
flining an arm around his shoulder, 
and engulfing him in a flood of trans- 
parently bogus apologies. 

Needless to say, Pinky Baker ex- 
ploited the standard let ball gambits 
for all they were worth. He also in- 
vented one of his own, which, for rea- 
sons that were never quite clear to any- 
body else, he called the “Pittsburgh 
Let.” 

Pinky used the Pittsburgh Let only 
against opponents who had a reputation 
for being court hogs. Essentially it was 
a simple manoeuvre. After the oppo- 
nent had crowded him a couple of 
times, Pinky would get set. Then when 
the opponent made his next shot down 
the side, Pinky would lunge into him 
like a bull and mash him flat against 
the wall. Since Pinky weighed some- 
thing in the neighborhood of 230 
pounds—he used to play tackle on the 
Princeton football team—it is not diffi- 
cult to understand why the Pittsburgh 
Let was consistently effective. The oppo- 
nent, especially if he had a wife and 
child to think about, would thenceforth 
devote a large part of his energy and 
attention to getting out of Pinky’s way. 


IV. TACTICAL GAMESMANSHIP 

The resourceful gamesman always 
has at his command a variety of gim- 
micks and tactical stunts calculated to 
nettle his opponent and throw him off 
stride. 

One of the best of these is the Cut 
Shot gimmick. When deftly played, 
the Cute Shot can be enormously irrita- 
ting, and often causes the opponent’s 
game to blow sky high. Glidden has 
the outstanding Cute Shot in town. He 
spent many years perfecting it, and no- 
body else can work it. Nobody. He 
slaps the ball against the rear side wall, 
it hits the front wall and then nicks 
on the opposite side near the tin. It 
doesn’t bounce, it just rolls. This shot, 
which Glidden is fond of playing when 
the score is 17-all, leaves the opponent 
muttering to himself and grinding his 
teeth. He decides that God is obvi- 
ously rooting for Glidden, so what’s the 
use? 
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Another gimmick is the use of special 
fog-up glasses that require prolonged 
wiping between every point in crucial 
games. These have been employed effec- 
tively by H. d’O. Baker (no relation 
to Pinky), E. L. White, Jr., R. A. West 
and numerous others. West wore fog- 
up glasses for squash years before he 
wore regular glasses for reading. 

The carefully loosened string that 
twangs like a ukelele, introduced in 
1936 by W. H. O'Reilly of the Univer- 
sity Club, is now in fairly general use. 
And young players should be on the 
look-out for the Extra Sweater routine. 
Here the gamesman wears a couple of 
lightweight sweaters, which he makes 
a big thing of removing (a) when he 
is exhausted and needs to stall long 
enough to get his wind back or (b) 
when his opponent is in the middle of 
a hot streak, and it is advisable to 
break the rhythm of his game. Most 
authorities say the Extra Sweater rou- 
tine was originated by H. T. Waters, 
though several credit David Lyall. 

Except in a bitterly cold court, the 
wearing of any sweater is of course 
pure gamesmanship. The idea is to 
suggest to the opponent that, since he 
plays such a crummy little game, you 
have to wear a sweater if you're going 
to get anything even approaching a 
satisfactory work-out. Pinky Baker 
sometimes enlarged on this idea. Dur- 
ing the first game of a match he once 
played at the Downtown A. C., he wore 

in addition to his sweater—a blue 
terry cloth bathrobe. 

Still another gimmick, used fre- 
quently by Baker, but seldom seen to- 
day, is the Fake Telegram. Pinky 
would drop by a Western Union office 
on his way to the match and arrange 
to have a uniformed messenger deliver 
a telegram to him while actually on 
the court. Pinky would open the en- 
velope and read the message with a 
grim face. 

OPPONENT: Bad news? 

BAKER: Afraid so. Brother-in-law 
ied. 

OPPONENT: I’m awfully sorry. 
BAKER: Well. just those 
things. 

OPPONENT: We’d certainly better 
call off the match. 

BAKER: Oh, no. I'll be all right. 

Let’s see now—who was serving? 
It is hardly necessary to add that 
Pinky’s brother-in-law, if he had one at 
the time, was probably in better health 
than Bernarr Macfadden. 

In all matches where MSRA games- 
men are present, the knowing spectator 
will be able to detect some excellent ex- 
amples of Exhaustion Play. Worked to 
virtual perfection by Harrison Cole, W. 
S. Mays, Jr., H. V. Richard and H. A. 
Caesar II, this involves feigning a 
state of near collapse in the fifth game. 
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Whipstroke 
Coronet Hornet 


These are three Squash Racquets that 
have been recognized for years as being 
the last word in squash bats and are 
especially recommended by those who 
have used them! 

Better Players and Professionals, all over, 
insist on playing with rackets made by 
CRAGIN-SIMPLEX. 

Why? Because they are scientifically 
made for better and faster play .. . 
because they have the best balance and 
“feel” .. . because they have the best 
cushion grip available . .. and last but 
not least, because they are made to stand 
plenty of hard hitting. 

Cragin-Simplex Squash Bats are used in 
all major Tournaments! 


Ask your Professional or dealer to show 
you one TODAY! 


SPECIALISTS SINCE 1914 


CRAGIN-SIMPLEX 


COMPANY 
Dept. W, 53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 
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One Hour Valet, Inc. 


804 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


Miami 32, Florida 


+++ 


ONE HOUR DRY CLEANING 
THREE HOUR LAUNDRY 


Miami, Fla 
Nashville, 
Petersburg, Va. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Richmond, Va. 
Roanoke, Va. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Scranton, Pa. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


PLANTS IN: 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Cincinnati, O. 
Columbus, Ga. 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Tenn. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Lynchburg, Va. 
Miami Beach, Fla. 


+++ 





A. E. LICHTENSTEIN, President 
SAM HYMAN, Vice President 
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Between points the gamesman walks 
over to pick up the ball with a kind 
of stumbling, drunken gait. He develops 
a glazed look about the eyes. He 
breathes irregularly and in great gasps. 
Understandably, this gives the opponent 
the idea that now is the time for drop 
shots and corner shots. Anticipating the 
shots, the gamesman briskly puts them 
away and the match is over before the 
opponent has had a chance to figure 
out what happened. 

Arthur Barker has developed an in- 
genious twist to Exhaustion Play. He 
reverses it. In other words, when both 
he and his opponent are actually ex- 
hausted, Barker casually effects an ap- 
pearance of limitless reserve strength. 
He gives his sagging opponent a series 
of small smiles, and through a self- 
control bordering on yogi, appears to 
be breathing quite nurmally. Goaded 
into a mild frenzy by this treatment, 
the opponent begins to strain. He tries 
all kinds of improbable shots, and when 
these fail his game suddenly disinte- 
grates. 

Any discussion of tactical gamesman- 
ship would be incomplete without at 
least a mention of Ball Examination. 
So many gamesmen use this gimmick 
that it has now become a standard and 
accepted feature of MSRA play, like the 
intermission between the third and 
fourth games. It is simplicity itself. 
When the gamesman wants to get a 
moment’s rest, he pauses to examine 
the ball. The correct technique is to 
hold the ball about six inches from the 
nose and rotate it very slowly between 
thumb and forefinger, squeezing it at 
intervals as though looking for a split 
or break. Before resumption of play, 
the gamesman says: “Looks all right. 
But it sounded kind of funny the last 
time you hit it.” 

The beauty of this routine is that it 
allows the gamesman to rest while si- 
multaneously maddening the opponent. 
It is particularly effective when re- 
peated several times during a match. 
But the gamesman must take care not 
lo repeat it too often, for this invites 
the risk of being hit over the with the 
opponent’s racquet. C. D. MacCracken, 
a master gamesman with a scientific 
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turn of mind, has expressed the prob- 
lem mathematically. He believes the 
optimum number of ball examinations 
can be determined by the following 
equation: X equals gw over oi plus os2. 

Here “X” stands for the optimum 
number of examinations; “gw” for 
gamesman’s wind; “oi” for opponent’s 
irritability, and “os” for the opponent's 
size. 

Our final word on tactical gamesman- 
ship concerns Score Jumbling. The pur- 
pose of Score Jumbling is to tighten up 
the opponent’s game. Let’s say the score 
is 6-7. The gamesman, about to serve, 
calls it 7-6. The opponent politely cor- 
rects him. The gamesman politely 
questions the correction. The matter is 
discussed for several moments, with the 
gamesman mumbling something like 
this: “You came in at 4-3, no 4-all, and 
then I came in at 5-4, serving from the 
left. Now, you hit the tin at 5-all, 
was it 5-6?” It goes without saying that 
the true gamesman never for a moment 
thinks of actually trying to switch the 
score. He always accepts the correct 
score—eventually. But Score Jumbling, 
if artfully performed, makes the oppo- 
nent wonder whether he himself could 
really have been wrong. This gives him 
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a mingled feeling of guilt and resent- 
ment, and pretty soon he tightens up 
and begins to miss shots. 

V. AFTER-MATCH GAMESMANSHIP 

Even after the match is over, the 
gamesman is never completely defeated. 
He still has a way to ruffle his oppo- 
nent’s good spirits and deprive him of 
a full sense of victory. 

He customarily does this through a 
reverse choice of drinks. That is, the 
gamesman orders the very opposite of 
whatever his opponent orders. If the 
victorious opponent orders a Scotch, 
the gamesman says nothing alcoholic 
for him, thanks. Could he just have a 
ginger ale, a horse’s neck, or maybe 
a sarsaparilla? This suggests that the 
opponent is a bit foolhardy at his age 
to try to mix squash and alcohol. It 
also carries the subtle implication that 
the gamesman is not altogether sure the 
opponent is a suitable drinking com- 
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panion. 

If, however, the opponent orders a 
ginger ale, the gamesman orders a 
double martini. This suggests that the 
opponent is taking his — much to 
seriously, and implies that if the games- 
man wanted to go to such absurd 
lengths as to give up drinking, he 
could clobber him in straight games. 

In search of additional gambits for 
After-Match Gamesmanship, the writer 
consulted Pinky Baker. Surely Pinky 
would have a whole bag of tricks to 
thwart opponents in their hour of tri- 
umph. 

Oddly enough, Pinky could offer 
none. He was even ignorant of the re- 
verse drink gambit. The writer was as- 
tonished. How was it possible, we asked 
ourselves, that the greatest gamesman 
of them all could have a total blind 
spot about this important phase of his 
art? 

Then the truth dawned on us. After- 
Match Gamesmanship is used only by 
players who have lost. Pinky never lost. 

GOLD RACQUET SQUASH 
Rockaway Hunting Club, L. 
Dec. 6 
Men’s Singles 
Semi-finals. Diehl Mateer d. Ernest 


14-15, 16-15, 3-15, 15-4, 15-9: Henri 
Carter Ferguson, 11-15, 15-6, 15-10, 


Howard, 
Salaun 
7-15, 
. Mateer d. Salaun, 9-15, 11-15, 15-12, 
E-11 
Men’s Doubles 

Semi-finals John Russel-Richard Remsen d 
Germaine Glidden-Dave McMullen, 17-15, 18-16, 
15-10; John Humes-Herman Schwab ¢d. W. T 
Ketcham Robert Dewey, 5-9 14-15, 15-14, 
5-12 
Finals. 
18-14, 


Russel- Remsen d Humes-Schwab, 


11-15 15-10, 15-11 
TICKNOR-GLIDDEN SQUASH 
Saturday Matches 
Howard d Fergusson, 15-9, 15-13, 
Ma ateer d. MacCracken, 17-18, 15-11, 17-8 
3; Salaun d. Howard, 12-15, 15 
Mateer d. Fergusson, 15-9, 
15-12; Salaun d. MacCracken, 


Sunday Matches 

Howard d. MacCracken, 15-10, 
Salaun d. Fergusson, 15-5, 8-15, 
Mateer d. Howard, 15-5, 14-15, 
gusson d. MacCracken, 5-15, 15 
15-12; Salaun d. Mateer, 

4-15, 15-10 
Final Rankings 

SALAUN 
MATEER 
HOWARD 
FERGUSSON FOURTH 
MacCRACKEN FIFTH 
NASSAU C. C. PRO- on SQUASH 

Glen Cove, L. 

Sixteen teams were saitian 
clubs, with the pro bringing an 
his own club with him 

Semi-finals. Henry Geidel (Pro, Nassau)-Robert 
Reeve d. Ed Standing (Pro, Yale Club)-Haven 
Waters, 3-2: Lou Ballato (Pro, City Athletic 
Club)-Vie Elmaleh d. Tom Byrne (Pro, N. Y. 
Athletic Club)-Charles Sullivan, 3-1 

Fina!’s. Ballato-Elmaleh d. Geidel- Reeve, 


SECOND 
THIRD 


sixteen 
trom 


amateur 








Florida 


CORAL GABLES THANKSGIVING TOURNEY 


Coral Gables, Fla., Nov. 30 


Boys’ Singles. Jeff Arnold d. Jim 

Shakespeare, 6-4, 6-4. 

Junior Bcys’ Doubles. Arnold-Hal White d 
Buddy Husband-Maril Jacobs, 6-4, 4-6, 5-6 

Junior Gir's’ Singles. Jeanne Teslof d. Sylvia 
Ger, 6-4, 6-4. 

Junior Girls’ Doubles. Teslof-Lorraine Schnei 
der d. Ger-Evelyn Sidney, 6-2, 6-4 

~~. Singles. John Skogstad d. Bobby Macy, 

“Gite "Singles. Barbara Mitchell d. Carolyn 
Rittenour, 6-2, 4-6, 6-3. 

Gir's’ Doubles. Mitchell-Rittenour d. Sue Sabey- 
Gretchen Summerfield, 8-6, 6 3. 

Boys’ 13 and Under. John Evans d. John 


Karabasz, 6-0, 6-3. 


NATIONAL INDOORS 
Junior Boys’ Singles 


First Round. Mike Green (Miami Beach) d 
Calvin Moore (St. Louis), 6-4, 6-3: Leigh 
Strassner (St. Louis) d. Bobby McLeod (Hous 
ton), 6-1, 6-3; Perry Bascom (St. Louis) 4d. 
Dick Burtschi (Chickasha, Okla), 6-1. 6-0; Don 
Middlebrook (Des Moines, Ia.), d. John Pearson 
(Kirkwood), 6-0, 6-0. 

Second Round. Al Harum (Coral 
Louis Sigoloff (St. Louis), 6-1, 6-2; 
(Louisville) d. Dean Smith (St. 
6-2; Carl Noble (Danville, Til.) d. Sanford Astor 
(St. Louis), 6-4, 8-6; Dick Leslie (Park Ridge, 
Ti.) d. Tohn Nadig (Des Moines), 6-1, 6-2 
Richard Schuette (Houston) d. Steve Ferguson 


Gables) d 
Max Bro wn 
Louis), 6-3, 


_ City). 6-2, 6-0; George Fryman (Indiana 
U. d. _James Smiley (Hamtramck, Mich.), 
12- 10, -5; Michael Field (Highland Park, Tl.) 


Mich.), 6-2, 6-1; 
Karl Kamr ath 
Bascom, 11- 


d. George Korol (Hamtramck, 
David Papendick (St. Louis) d. 
(Houston), default; Strassner d. 
6-2; William Petruik (Hamtramck) d. W alter 
Heitmann (St. Louis), 6-1, 6-1: Art Andrews 
(lowa City) d. Gary Glick (Brentwood), 6-0, 
&-1; Gerald Parchute (Indiana U.) d. Ronald 
Sawyer (Heuston). 6-1, 6-1; Al Holtmann (St 
Louis) d Elam Huddleston (Indiana U.), 6-4, 
6-4: David Harum (Coral Gables) d. Doug 
Corley (Colorado Springs), 6-0, 6-3; David Nel- 


son (Chicago) d. Barry Walraven (Normandy, 
Okla.), 6-4, 6-3: Green d. Middlebrook, 6-0 
6-2. 

Third Round. Parchute d. Andrews, 4-6, 6-4, 


6-2; Holtman d. Leslie, 6-0, 6-2; Schuette d 
Noble, 8-6, 6-2: D. Harum d. Nelson, 6-1, 6-3: 
A. Harum d. Fryman, 6-4, 6-1; Field d. Brown, 
6-1, 6-4; Strassner d. Papendick, 6-%, 6-0: 
Green d. Petruik, 6-0, 6-3. 


rter-finals. A. Harum d. Schuette, 9-7, 
7-5; Field d. Strassner. 6-3, 6-2; Parchute d 
wreen, 11-9, 10-8; D. Harum d. Holtman, 6-4, 
-1. 

Semi-finals. A. Harum d. Field, 6-4. 6-2: 
D. Harum d_ Parchute, 6-2, 6-1. 


Finals. A. Harum d. PD. 
6-4, 8-6. 
Junior Boys’ Doubles 

First Round. Parchute-Fryman d. Boeger- 
Glick, 6-0, 6-1; Petruik-Karol d. Ferguson 
Corley, 6-2, 5-7, 9-7: Andrews-Holtman d. Mce- 
I.eod-Sawyer, 6-0, 6-0; Harum-Harum d. Strass- 
ner-Bascom, 6-1, 6-4; Brown-Huddleston 4. 
Heitmann-Heitmann, 6-0, 6-1; Leslie-Nelson d 
Middlebrook-Nadig, 6-1, 6-0; Field-Walraven d. 
Moore-Astor, 6-3, 3-6, 6-3. 
Qua: 


Harum, 5-7, 11-9. 


rter-finals. 'Schuette-Green  d. 
Fryman, 6-4, 6-4; 


Parchute- 
Andrews-Holtman d. Pet- 


ruik-Karol, 6-0, 6-4; Harum-Harum d. Brown- 
Huddleston, 6-4, 6-2; Field-Walraven d. Leslie- 
Nelson, 6-3, 6-3. 

Semi-finals. Schuette-Green d. Holtman-An- 
drews, 7-9, 10-8, 6-2; Harum-Harum d. Field- 
Walraven, 6-3, 6-1. 

inals. Schuette-Green d. Harum- Harum, 


8-10, 
&-4, 6-4. : 
Boys’ Singles 

First Round. Earl Buchholz, Jr. d. Bob New- 
man (Shaker Heights, O.), 6-1. 6-0; Emil Mala- 
volti (Pekin, Ill.) d. David Hanks (St. Louis), 
6-2, 6-1; Bill Buckley (Okla. City) d. Gray 
Smith (Nashville), 6-4, 6-4; Rodney Susman 
(St. Louis) d. Jim Voxman (Iowa City), 6-1, 
6-1; Tony Lieberman (Phila.) d. Cliff Buchholz 
(St. Louis), 6-2, 6-1; Ray Senkowski (Ham- 
tramck, Mich.) d. Edward Frank (St. Louis), 
6-0, 6-0; Neil Drury (St. Louis) d. Tag Gross- 
manu (Denver), 6-4, 6-3; Elliott Bell (Decatur) 
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Louis), 6-0, 6-0; Ronald 
Holmberg (Brooklyn) d. Chuck MeKinley (St. 
Louis), 6-0, 6-0; Joseph Gaston (Burlington) d 
Neil Unterseher (Lincoln, Neb.), 6-0, 6-1; 
Charles Gaston (Burlington, la.) d. Don 
(St. Louis), 6-0, 6-3; Dick Horwitz (St. 


d. Tom Clarkin (St. 


d. Joseph Epkins (Peoria, I), 6-0, 6-1; Bill 
Voxman (lowa City) d Harold Heitmann (St 
Louis), 6-0, 6-0; Joseph Gaston (Burlinton) d 


Louis), 6-0, 6-0; Mike Bell 
Richard Shulman (lowa City), 


Mike Putney (St 
(Edmond, ta.) d 
7-5, S-6 

Second Round. RBuchholze d 
6-1; Buckley do Susman, 2-6, 6-4, 6-3; Lieber- 
man d. Senkowski, 9-7, 6-1; E. Bell d. Lubin, 
6-2, 6-0; Holmberg d. Horowitz, 6-1, 6-2; 
Voxman d. M. Bell, 6-1, 6-1; Dubie d. C. Gas- 
ton, 6-4, 6-3; Drury d. J. Gaston, 6-1, 6-1 

Quarter-finals. Buchholz d. Buckley, 6-0, 6-1; 
Dubie d. Lieberman, 4-6, 6-3, 6-8; Drury d. E 
Bell, 6-4, 6-1; Holmberg d. B. Voxman, 6-1, 
6-0 

Semi-finals. 
Holmberg d 


Malavolti, 6-0, 


Buchholz d 
Drury, 6-2, 6-1 


Dubie, 


6-2, 6-2; 


Finals. Holmberg d. Buchholz, 6-3, 6-4. 
Boys’ Doubles 
First Round. Susman-Unterseher d. Buckley- 
M. Bell, 6-3, 6-3; Gaston-Gaston d. Grossman- 
Smith, 6-4, 6-4; Malavolti-Epkins d. Shulman- 


Voxman-Voxman d. C. Buch- 
Dubie-Senkowski  d. 


Rubin, 7-5, 6-0; 
holz-McKinley, 6-1, 6-3; 
E. Bell-Lieberman, 6-2, 6-2 

Second Round. Horwitz-Buchholz d. Susman- 
Unterseher, -0, 6-2: Gaston-Gaston d New- 
man-Hill, 6-0, 6-1; Holmberg-Drury dd. Mala- 
volti-Epkins, 6-0, 6-0; Dubie-Senkowski d. Vox- 
man-Voxman, 6 2, 6-2 

Semi-finals. Horowitz-Buchholz d. Gaston-Gas- 
ton, 6-8, 6-3; Holmberg-Drury d. Dubie-Senkow- 
ski, 6-3, 6-2. 

Finals. aeawrs Drury d. 
6-3. 1-6, 6- 


Buchholz - Horwitz, 


Senior Singles 
Willard Roeder (St. 
Louis), 6-1, 6-2; John 
(Hous ton) d. Colonel Drake (Okla. City). 7-5, 
*-1; Ronald Tolan (St. Louis) d. Dr. S. O. 
Menzel (St. Louis) 6-2, 6-3; Al Zerbe _ (Beverly 
Hills) d Ted Eggeman (St. Louis), 1 6 


Louis) d. 
Hoff 


First Round 
Stanley Hanks (St 


Karl Hodge (St. Louis) d. A. L. Shuster, 6- L 
6-1; Russ Hadden (St Louis) d. F. P. Wrege 
(Louisville), 6-1, 6-2; John English (St. Louis) 


Louis), 6-1, 6-0: 
Bonkrud (St. 


1 Wallace G undlachs (St 
Tolir, Sisson (San Marino) d. foel 
Louis). 6 3, 6-2 

Quarter-finals. Roeder d. Hoff, 6-3, 7-5; Zerbe 
d. Tolan, 6-4, 6-2; Hodge d. Hadden, 6-2, 6-1; 
Sisson d. English, 4-6, 6 4, 6-1 


Semi-finals. Roeder d. Zerbe, 6-2, 7-5; Sisson 
d. Hodge, 8-3, 6-3. 
Finals. Sisson d. Roeder, 6-4, 6-4. 
Senior Doubles 
First Round. Roeder-English d. Wrege- Egg- 


man, def.; Menzel-Bonkrud d. Tolan-Shuster, 6-4, 
6-3: Hodge-Hoff d. Tianks- Gurlach, §- 1, 6-0; 
Sisson-Zerbe d. Groerich-Drake, 6-3, 6-2 


Semi-finals. Roeder-English d. Menzel-Bonk- 
rud, 6-2. 2-4 6-4: Sisson-Zerbe d. Hodge-Hotf, 
6-3, 6-4. 

Finals. Sisson-Zerbe d. Roeder-English, 6-2, 


y-7 


CURACAO NIGHT CHAMPIONSHIPS 
December 5 
Men’s Singles 


Quarter-finals. Gardnar Mulloy (Miami) d. 
Andy Stern (New York), 6-3, 6-1; Gilbert 
Shea (Los Angelcs) d. Mario Llamas (Mexico), 
6-2, 1-6, 6- Grant Golden (Chicago) d. 
Jerry Moss (Miami), 6-3, 6-3; Hal Burrows 
(Charlottesville, Va.) d. Henk Rudolph (Cura- 
cao), 6-3, 6-1. 

Semi-finals. Mulloy d. Shea, 6-3, 6-1; 
d. Burrows, 6-2, 6-2. 

Finals. Golden d. 
6-0, 6-3. 


Golden 


Mulloy, 11-9, 4-6, 3-6, 


Men’s Doubles 
Mulloy-Burrows 4d. Stern-George 
Shea-Golden d. 


Semi-finals. 
Hindori (Curac a0), 6-3, 6-2 
Liamas-Moss, 6- 6-3. 

Finals. Mulloy- -Burrows d. 


6-3 


Shea-Golden, 6-4, 





NEW SOUTH WALES 
Nov. 21 
Men’s Singles 

First Round. K. Rosewall d. A. Parker, 6- 
6-0, 6-1; D. Yates d. E. Jonhston, 6-4, 6-3, 3 
6-2; A. Ryan d. G. Wheatley, 6-1, 6-1, i 5; 
Wilderspin d. J. Bennett, 6-2, 6-3, 6-45 . Ayre 
d. F. Hume, 6-0, 6-1, 6-1; F. Ribeiro d. Ti 
ner, 6-1, 6-1, 6-1; R. Miller d. G. Hovad 
6-3, 6-3, 6-1; W. Talbert d. B. Gulley, 
6-2, 6-1. ; 

R. Hartwig d. C. Parker, 6-2, 6-1, 6-3; & 
Bailey d. G. Bradle ys 6-2, 6-1, 6-2; R. Wit 
d. D. Paterson, 6-2, 6-1, 6-0; N. Fraser d, 
MacDonald, 6-1, 6-4, 6-2: D. ¢ andy d. N. K 
ing, walk-over; J. Grinda d. B. Gee, 
6-0; P. Newman d. K. Thompson, 7-5, 
6-4; V. Seixas d. K Thoms, ky 6-1, 6-2. 

L. Hoad d. G. Radford, 6-3, ¢ 6-4; R. Tum 
ner d. G. Regan, walk-over; R. “ececten d. fi 
Axam, 6-4, 6-3, 6-1; J. O° Brien d. J._F. Pryce, 
6-0, 6-0, 6-0; G. Worthington d. H. Short, an 
6-0, 6-0; J. Pickard d. R. Pawsev, 6-0, 6-0, 6-3; 
A, Cooper d. P. Frankland, 6-3, 6-2, 10-8; W, 
Gilmour d. C. Ebert, 6-2, 6-1, 6-1. 

M. Rose d. D. Reilly, 6-1, 6-0, 6-1; 
d. D. Buchanan, 7-5, 6-4, 6-3; M. Anderson @ 
W. Wardrop, walk-over; R. Sherriff d. K. Ben 
deich, 6-3, &- 6, 6-1; J. Bromwich d. G. Starr, 
6-2, 6-2, 6-1,; W. Webster d. C. Rubin, 6-1, 
6-0, 6- 0: Ww. Knight d. R. McCarthy, 6-3, 3-6, 





B. Hudson 


6-3, 6-1: T. Trabert d. K. Meyer, 6-3, 6-4, 6-4 
Second Round. Rosewall d. Yates, 6-3, 7-5, 
6-3; Wilderspin d. Ryan, 6-4, 6-4, 6-4: Ayer d 


Ribeiro, 6-1, 6-1, 6-1; Talbert d. Miller, 6-1, 
6-1, 6-0; Hartwig d. Bailey, 7-5, 6-1, 6-0; N 
Fraser d. Withers, 6-0, 6-0, 6-0; Conde a 
Grinda, 4- 6, 4-6, 6-1, 6-0, 6-0; Seixas d. New- 
man, 6-1, 6-1; L. Hoad d. Turner, 6-1, ) 
Emerson a. O "Brien, 6-4, 8-6, 8-6; Worthington 
d. Pickard, 7-5, 6-2, 6-2; Gilmcur d. Cooper, 
7-5, 10-8, 3- 6, 6-4; M. Rose d. Hudson, 6-2, ce 
6-2; Anderson d. Sherriff, 4-6, 7-9, 6-1, 6-8, 
6-3; Bromwich d. Webster, 6-1, 6-0, 6-3; Tra 
bert d. Knight, 0-6, 6-4, 6-1, 6- 

Third Round. Rosewall d. Wilderspin, 7 -9, 6-0, 
3-6, 6-4, 6-0; Talbert d. Ayre, 3-6, 6-3, 7-9, 
7-5, 6-4; Hartwig d. Fraser, 6-3, 6-3, 6-3; 
Seixas d. Candy, 10-8, 7-5, 6-4; Hoad d. Emer- 
son, 6-4, 6-2, 6-2; Worthington d. Gilmour, 6-3, 





6-3, 6-1: Rose d. Anderson, 6-2, 7-5, 6-3: Tra 
bert d. Bromwich, 1-6, 8-6, 8-10, 6-2, 6-3. 
Fourth Round. Rosewall d. Talbert, 6-4, 6-8, 


5-7, 6-2; Seixas d. Hartwig, 6-2, 6-3, 6- 
d. Worthington, 6-3, 6-3, 6-2; Trabert d. Rose, 
6-4, 8-6, 3-6, 1-6, 6-4. 

Fifth Round. Rosewall d. hg | 6-4, 6-2, 6-3; 
Hoad d. Trabert, 6-1, 6-2, 5-7, 7-5. 
Rosewail, 8-6, 4-6, 


3; Hoad 


Finals. Hoad d. 9-7, 10-8 
Men’s Doubles 

First Round. J. Bromwich-A. Quist d. T 

Davis-K. Meyer, 6-1, 6-3, 6-2; E. Johnson-R 

Bloxham d. E. Tanner-S. Pryce, 6-1, 6-0, 6-0; 


Ww. Gilmour -J. N. Grinda d. A. Parker-R. Miller, 
6-2, 2-6, 6-2, 6-2; W. Talbert-I. Ayre d. W. A 
Knight-J. rs Pickard, 6-3, 6-4, 6-4; M. Rose- 
R. Hartwig d. R. McCarthy-C. Parker, 7-5, 6-0, 
6-4; J. O’Brien-J. May d. C. Rubin-H. Short, 
walic- -over; D. Yates-A. Ryan d. R. Pawsey-W. 
Wardrop, "CA. -4: 1, 6-2; D. Candy-G. Pete 
ton d. F. Rebeiro-M. Da Silva, 6-0, 6-1, 6-0. 

Second Round. K. Rosewall-L. Hoad d. M. An- 
derson-R. Sherriff, 6-2, 6-1, 6-2; D. Buchanan- 
R. Slack d. R. Emerson-A. Cooper, 7-5, 5-7, 6-2, 
13-15, 6-2; Bromwich-Quist d. Johnson- Bloxham, 
6-2, 8:6, 6-1, 6-2; Talbert-Ayre d. Gilmour- 
Grinda, 11-9, 7-5, 15-13;  Rose-Hartwig 4. 
O’Brien-J. May, 6-2, 6-4, 6-2; Candy- ab he 
ton d. Yates-A. Ryan, 6-4, 6-0, 6-1 
derspin-N. Fraser d. C. Ebert-G. Bradley, walk- 
over; V. Seixas-T. Trabert d. B. Hudson-G. 
Pryor, 6-1, 6-2, 6-0. 

uarter-finals. Rosewall-Hoad d. Buchanan- 
Slack, 10-8, 6-2, 6-2; Bromwich-Quist d. Talbert- 
Ayre, 7-5, 6-4, 3-6, 6-3; Rose-Hartwig d. Candy- 
Worthington, 6-2, 5-7, 6-4, te Seixas- Trabert 

Wilderspin- Fraser, 4-6, 6-2, 6-3, 9-7. 

Semi-finals. Rosewall-Hoad d. Bromwich-Quist, 
8-6, 6-2, 4- 6, 6-1; oer: Trabert d. Rose-Hart- 
wig, 4- 6, 7-5, 6- 3, 6-4. 

Finals. Rosewall- Hoad d. Seixas-Trabert, 6-3, 
3-6, 4-6, 6-3, 7-5 


Women’s Singles 
Round of 16. L. Nichols d. M. Carter, 6-1, 
6-2; P. Southcombe d. N. Hopman, 6-2, 6-3; 
F. Muller d. M. Hellyer, 7-5, 3-6, 7-5; B. 
Penrose d. M. Moss, 7-5, 6-2; K. Hawton d. 
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Dec. 5, Victoria. Lewis Hoad won 
his 3rd consecutive tournament by de- 
feating his doubles partner, Ken Rose- 
wall, in the finals. None of the Ameri- 
cans reached the semi-finals, Trabert 
and Talbert losing in the quarters, 


Ham Richardson and Bob Perry bowed in their first Aussie tournament. 





Seixas in the round of 16, and Perry 
and Richardson in the Ist round. 

Rose and Hartwig’s win over Hoad 
and Rosewall may call for a change 
of plans in the Davis Cup doubles 
lineup. More next month. 





B. Warby, 3-6, 6-1, 6-0; J. Stanley d. S&S. 
Rogers, 6-2, 7-5; N. Ellis d. D. Seeney, 6-1, 
2-6, 6-4: T. Long d. F. Martin, 6-1, 6-1. 

Quarter-finals. Long d Staley, 8-6, 6-1; Pen- 
rose d. Southcombe, 6-1, 7-5; Hawton d. 
Muller, 2-6, 6-2, 6-2; Ellis d Nichols, 4-6, 
6-2, 6-4 

Semi- finals. Hawton d. Penrose, 6-3, 7-5; Long 
@. Ellis, 6-2, 

Finals. Long , Hawton, 6-1, 8-6. 

‘omen’s Doubles 

Quarter-finals. Hawton-Penrose d. Ellis-Nichois, 
_ 15, 6-1; Fogarty-Bryant 4d. Franklin-Taylor, 
1-5, 4-6, 6-1; Southcombe-Staley d. Hopman- 
Edmondson, 6-2, 6-2; Long-Carter d. Roy- 
Murray, 6-2 6-2. 

Semi-finals. Hawton-Penrose d. Southcombe- 
Staley, 6-3, 6-1; Fogarty-Bryant d. Long-Carter, 
4-6, 7-5, 6-3. 

Finals. Hawtou-Penrose d. Fogarty-Bryant, 
8-6, 6-3. 


Mixed Doubles 


Quarter-finals. Hartwig-Long d. Anderson- 


Fogarty, 6-1, 3-6, 6-3: Worthington-Hawton 
@ Pickard- Seeney, 8-6, 6-4; Wilderspin- Nichols 
d. May-Proctor, 6-3, 4-6, 6-3; Bromwich- Penrose 
d. Frazer-Ellis, 6-2, 7-5. 

Semi-finals. Worthington- Hawton d. Wilder- 
spin-Nichols, 6-4, 6-3; Hartwig-Long d. Brom- 
wich - Penrose, 6-0, 6-1 

—— Hartwig- Long d. Worthington-Hawton, 
i? 7. 

Junior Boys’ Singles 
Quarter-finals. W. Woodcock d. T. James, 
6-3, 7-5; W. Knight (Eng.) d. P. Newman, 
6-2, 6-2; P. Frankland d. J. N. Grinda (Fr.), 
6-2, 6-3; R. Emerson d. B. Gulley, 6-4, 9-7. 
Semi- finals. Knight d. Woodceck, 6-3, 6-1; 
Emerson d. Frankland, 6-0, 6-2. 

Finals. Emerson d. Knight, 6-3, 6-4. 

unior Boys’ Doubles 
Semi-finals. Woodcock-Knight d. Rowland- 
Chapman, 6-3, 6-1; Grinda-Newman d. James- 
yers, 6-8, 7-5, 7-5. 

1 Finals. Woodcock-Knight d. Grinda-Newman, 

Junior Girls’ Singles 
Semi-finals. M. Carter d. W. Middleton, 6-2, 
6-1; M. Hellyer d. McKee, 6-4, 6-1. 
Finals. oes d. ellyer, 6-2, 6-2. 


unior Girls’ Doubles 
Semi-finals. E. Holstein-J. Bivens d. P. Par- 
menter-J. McKee, 6-4, 6-3; M. Hellyer-W. Mid- 
ton d. D. Thomas-P. Johnson, 6-3, 6-4. 
gor Hellyer-Middleton d. Holstein- Bivens, 
VICTORIA CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Melbourne, Australia, Dec. 5 
Men’s Singles 
First Round. Ken Rosewall d. W. Hann, 
6-3, 6-4; Tony Pickard d. J. Fraser, 


World Tennis 


8-6, 
10-8, 





7-5, 6-4 Clive Wilderspin d. W. Kennedy, 
6-5, 6-2, 6 5-2; B. R. Tobin d. Ham Richard- 
son, 6-4, 6, 3-6 5 Rose d. lL. 





5, 7-5; Meryn 
O'Brien, 6-4, 5-2; Billy 


b-4, Knight d. 
C. Mason, 4-6, 6-0, 





3: George Worthing- 





5, 6- 

ton d. D. Goodger, 6-4, 6-3, 6-0: Vic Seixas 
d. W. Gilmour, 6-3, 4-6, 6-4, 6-4; Tony Trabert 
d. M. Anderson, 6-3, 6-3, 6-1; Ian Ayre d. D. 
Yates, 6-1, 6-1, 11-9; Pete Molloy d. Bob 
Perry, 6-3, 2-6, 6-3, 6-4; Rex Hartwig d. 
C. Parker, 75, 6-0, 6-1; Billy Talbert d. J. 
Diggle, 6-1, 6-3, 7-5; Don Candy d. Atkins, 
5-3, 6-2, 6-1; N. Fraser d. Jean Noel Grinda, 
6-0, 4-6, 8-6, 6-4; Lewis Hoad d. A. Ryan, 
5-7, 6-4, 6-2, 6-4. 

Second "nn Rosewall d. Pickard, 4-6, 6-3, 


es — 





6-2, 62; Wilderspin d. Tobin, 6-2, 6-2, 6-2; 
Rose d. Knight, 6-3, 9-7, 6-2; Worthington d 
Scixas, €-3, 6-0, 4-6, 6-8, 6-1; Trabert d 
Ayre, 6-8, 6-4, 6-2, 6-0; Hartwig d. Molloy, 
6-2, 6-0, 6-1; Talbert d. Candy, 1-6, 6-4, 11-9, 
7-5; Woad d. Fraser, 4-6, 4-6, 8-6, 6-3, 6-3 

Quarter-finals. Rosewall d Wilderspin, 6-2, 
3-6, 6-3, 4-6, 6-3; Worthington d. Rose, 6-4, 
6 7. 6-1, 6-5; Hartwig d Trabert, 6-4, 4-6, 
6-3, 6-2; Hoad ad Talbert, 6-3, 9-7, 4-6, 6-4 

Semi-finais. Rosewall d. Worthington, 6-1, 2-6, 
6-0, 6-1: Hoad d. Hartwig, 6-2, 4-6, 6-3, 6-4 

Finals. Hoad d. Rosewall, 9-7, &-6, 3-6, 6-3 

CHICAGO 1. A. RANKINGS 

MEN’S SINGLES—1 Seymour Greenberg; 
2 Frank More; 3 Al Kuhn; 4 Charles 
Schaaf; Erle Thiemer; 6 Andrew Shilling- 
law: 7. Paul Bennett II; 8. John Eisendrath; 
9. Robert Czerwonky; 10. Harrison Bowes; 11. 
Ray Smith : 

WOMEN’S SINGLES—1. Mary Alice Fike; 
2. Marjorie Espiritu; 3. Franesca Leland; 4. 
Tobie Greenberg; 5. Jerry Flood; 6. Mary Lou 
Vash: 7. Marie Vidas; 8. Nancy Gerlach; 9. 
Patricia Eisendrath; 10. Ellia Jones 

MEN’S DOUBLES—1. Frank Moore and 
William Kiley; 2. Czerwonky and R. Pharr; 
2. Chester Demus and Leonard Anderson; 4. 
Kuhn and Schaaf; 5. Ejisendrath and R. Smith; 
6. Ervin Sckulze and Earle Schulze. ney 

JUNIORS—1. Keith Anderson; 2._ Phillipp 
Petra; 3. David Leonard; 4. Mike Field; 5. 
Richard Leslie; 6. James VanTine; 7. Ross 
Barney; 8. Vandy Christie; 9. Jon Weiss; 10. 
Walter Sampson. 

GIRLS’ SINGLES (18 and under)—1. Lor- 
raine Williams; 2. Mary Alice Fike; 3. Mary 


Lou Vash; 4. Deley Schram; 5. Mudge Knowles; 
6. Jean O’Connell; 7. Kay Boling; 8. Nancy 
O’Connell; 9. Camile Francis; 10. Jane Carr. 
JUNIOR DOUBLES—1. Field and Anderson; 
“Anderson and Petra; 3. Christie and Weiss: 
Maramba and Christie; 5. Leonard and 
Leonard: 6. Choan and Livingston; 7. Ross 
Barney and Robert Barney. 
GIRLS’ DOUBLES—1. Fike and I 
Knowles and Betty Butts; 3. B. Brobrinskoy 
and Williams: 4. Schram and Fike; 5. G. Hol- 
land and Gale Wilson; 6. Reynolds and Nasher; 
7. J. O'Connell and Boling; O'Connell 
and Remien; 9. Holly and Norton 


SOUTHWESTERN CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Tucson, Ariz., Nov. 15 

Men’s Snigles. Bob Galloway (San 
Capt. Bill Shivar (Memphis), 6-4, 
Women’s Singles. Shirley Brockman 
Calif.) d. Patsy Palmer (Phoenix), 


Singles. Stan Ellis 
Ferguson (Albuquerque), 


pro 


Vash; 2. 


Diego) d. 
1-6, 7-5. 
(Costa 
Mesa, 6-1, 
6-3. 

Junior Boys’ 
C alif. x Ny Joe 
pe ha ’ Girls’ 
Dwyer (U. of 
Senior Singles. 
Calif.) d. Randolph 

6-2. 


(Hermosa, 

6-2, 

Singles. Patsy Palmer d. Nancy 

Ariz.), 7-5, 5-7, 6-2. 

Les Wanee (San 
Bell (Fullerton, 


Bernadino, 


Calif.), 6-1, 


SOUTHWESTERN T. A. OFFICERS 
President, Douglas Cary; Secretary, Joe M. 
Ferguson, Delegate to USLTA, Douglas Cary; 
Alternate Delegate, T. J. Glover. 


The gallery at Kooyong (Victorian Championships) for the Perry-Richardson 
first round doubles. 
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POLAR BEAR TOURNAMENT 


Dallas, Texas, Nov. 25 
agar te Singles. Gene Land “d. Bernie Ferguson, 
6-2, 6- 
Men's Doubles. Oscar Furlong-Bobby Wer 
theimer d. Ward Smith-Eldon Roark, 6-4, 6-4 
Women’s Singles. Jackie Johannes d. Nancy 


Armor, 6-0, 6-2. 
Women’s Doubles. 
Pat Torti-Pat Norman, 
Mixed Doubles. 


Johannes- Bobby Gilchrist d 
3-6, 6-1, 6-2 
L and- — Ellington 
6.4, 


d. Barry 
iy a 


unior Boys’ Singles. Hayden Schilling d 
Pelton, 6-4, 6-3. 

J Boys’ Doubles. Schilling-Billy Edd 
Gowan d. Pelton-Buddy Walker, 6-4, 6-3 
Junior Giris’ Smgles. Carolyn Owens d. El- 
lington, 6-1, 6-2. 

Girls’ Doubles. Johannes-Joyce Rain- 

water d. Owens-Carolyn Savage, 6- 6-2. 

J Mixed Doubles. Johannes Schilling d 
Savage-McKissack, 6-0, 6-4 
PS A Singles. Dan Hinkle d. Marty Riesen, 
4, 6 

Boys’ Doubles. Hinkle-Eddie Sledge d. Riesen- 


Templeton, 6-1, 1-6, 6-3. 
ingles. Barbara Buckley d. Ann 
Robinson, 2-6, 6-4, 6- 
# Sarah 


Doubles. el Ann Beloate d 
Taffer-Barbara Williams, 6-3, 2 


INTERNATIONAL TOURNAMENT 





Sao Paulo, Brazil, Nov. 23 
Men’s semi-finals. Art Larsen d 
Jaroslav Drobny, 4-6, 6-1, 8-6. 
. Budge Patty d. Art Larsen, 6-2, 





76, 6-3. 


Budge Patty, pictured in Chile, has 
beaten Larsen twice this month in 
tournaments in South America 


eas oy may ro TOURNAMENT 
Rio de Janeiro, Nov. 17 
Men’s Singles 
a om Art Larsen d .Armando Vieira, 


6-4, 6-1, 7-5; Jaroslav Drobny d. George Naday, 
6-2, 6-2, 6-4 
v Bag Larsen d. Drobny, 3-6, 6-3, 6-4, 
6-0; udge Patty d. Enrique Morea, 7-5, 
6-3, 3-6, 14-12. 
F: Patty d. Larsen, 7-5, 6-1, 3-6, 7-5. 
Women’s Sing 
Semi-finals. Doris Hart d. Ingrid Metzner, 
6-4, 6-1; — Fry d. Cecy Carvalho, 6-3, 6-1. 
Finals. Hart ry, 6-1, 3-6, 6-2. 
Mixed Doubles 


— Vieira-Hart d. Morea-Fry, 


3-6, 6-2. 
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TORQUAY COVERED COURTS 
Palace Hotel, Torquay, England 
November 16 


Men's Singles 


Third Round. Geolf Paish d .K. F. 


Spurgeon, 


6-2, 6-0; I. Tloezynski d. J. Michelmore, 4-6, 
6-4, 6-4; R. J. Lee d. J. R. Statham, 6-1, 6-3, 
D. L. M. Black (Rhod.) d. C. Spychala, def.; C. 
W. Hannam d ord Ronaldshay, 6-2, 6-4; 
Gerald Oakley d. P. Wooldridge, 7-5, 6-2; E. 
]. Filby d. A. R. Mills, 6-4, 6-4; Tony Mot- 
tram d. H. Billington, 6-1, 6-3 

Quarter-finals. Paish d. Tloczynski, 6-3, 9 7; 
Black d. Lee, 8-6, 7-5; Oakley a. Hannam, 8-6, 
6-4; Mottram d. Filby, 6- 6-2 

Semi-finals. Paish d Black, 6-1, 6-4; Oakley 
d. Mottram, 1-6, 6-4, 12-10. 

Finals. Oakley d. Paish, 2-6, 7-5, 10-38 


Semi-finals. Paish-Oakley d. Tloczynski-Filby, 


8-6, 6-4; Mottram-Billington d. Black-Hannam, 
0-6, 6-3, 6-4. 

Finals. Paish-Oakley dd. Mottram-Billington, 
6-3, 6-1 


Women’s Singles 
Angela Mortimer d. 
Pat Ward d. Shirley 
Wodgate d. Ann 
Curry d. Helen Fletcher, 


Mortimer d. Ward, 6-1, 4-6 6-2; 
Curry, 8-6, 8-10, 8-7, def. 
Mortimer d. Woodgate, 6-1, 6-1. 
Women’s Doubles 
Mortimer-Bulleid d. 


Mrs. W. 

Biocia- 
Shucock, 
6-0, 


Quarter-finals. 
c. J. Haltord, def.; 
er, 8-6, 6-3: G. E. 
6-4, 6-4; Joan 
7-5. 
Semi-finals. 
Woodgate d. 
Finals. 


Semi-tinals. Ward-Wood- 


gate, 6-z, 6-3 Shileock-Fletcher d. Halford- 
Bloomer, 6-1, 6-2. 

inals. Shilcock- Fletcher d. Mortimer- Bulleid, 
6-3, 6-4. 


Mixed Doubles 


Semi-finals. Paish-Shilcock d.  Lee-Bullleid, 


6-3, 6-4; Speman Halford d. Black-Cawthorn, 
4-6, 7-65, 

Finals. P mais Shilcock d. Hannam-Halford, 6-1, 
6-4. 

ARCADIA OPEN TOURNEY 
Arcadia, Calit., Nov. 8 
Men’s Singles 

Third Round. Sherman d. Yanez, def.; Foster 
d. Sato, 6-3, 7-5; Stephens d. 4. Weatherill, 6-4, 
2-6, 6-4; McCall ‘d. Hall 6-2, 6- 

Quarter-finals. Sherman d. sl 6-4, 6-3; 
Miller d. Foster, 6-4, 6-1; McDaniels 4d. Ste- 
phens, 6-1, 6-2; Johnson d. McCall, 6-3, 6-4. 

Semi-finals. johnson d. McDaniels, 6-2, 6-2 
Miller d. Sherman, 8-6, 6-4. 

Finals. Oscar Johnson d. Merwin Miller, 6-1. 
8-6. 

Men’s Doubles 

Semi-finals. Hippenstiel-Hippenstiel d. Yeo- 
ra ae age i Clark-Miller d. McCall-Raymond, 

6, 6-4 -1 

Finals. Hippenstiel-Hippenstiel d. Clark- Miller, 
6-2, 12-10. 


Women’s Singles 
Semi-finals. Mary Arnold Prentiss d. Pat Yeu- 
mans, 6-U, 6-0; Barbara Green d. Barbara Breit, 


6-1, 6-2. 
Finals. Prentiss 4d. Green, 6-4, 5-7, 6-0. 
Women’s Doubles 
Finals. Pat Yeomans-Barbara Breit d. Mary 
Arnold Prentiss-Alice Wanee, 6-3, 2-6, 6-3. 
Senior Doubies 
Finals. Stocks-Brigham d. Gallagher-Maxwell, 
6-2, 6-2. 


WEMBLEY PROFESSIONAL TOURNEY 
Wembley Stadium, England 
November 17-21 
Men’s Singles 
First 


Rudolph 
Mos 


Round. Pancho Segura (Ecuador) d. 
Probst (Germany), 6-2, 6-2; Jan De 
(Holland) d. G. Bradley (G. B.), 6-0, 6-2; 
Bobby Riggs (U. S.) d. Peter Cawthorn (Aus- 
tralia), 6-1, 4-6, 6-1; Pancho Gonzales (U. S.) 
d. Hans Huonder (Switzerland), 6-4, 6-1; Hans 
Nusslein (Germany) d. K Schroeder (Sweden), 
6-2, 6-1; Frank Sedgman (Australia) d. K. 
Pohkmann (Germany), 6-2, 6-1; Don Budge (1' 


S.) d. L. Radovanovic (Yugoslavia), 6-1, 6-0; 
Don Tregonning (Anstralia) d. J. Moss 
(G. B.), 6-1, 6- 

Second Round. “ Goassies d. Nusslein, 6-4, 6-4, 
Segura d. de Mos, 6-2, -2; Sedgman d. 
peer 6-0, 6-3; Budge d. Riggs, 0-6, 
-4, 10-8 


Semi-finals. Gonzales d. Segura, 6-1, 9-7, 7-5; 
Sedgman d. Budge, 7-5, 6- 


Third Place. Segura d. Budge, 6-1, 6-2. 
Finals. Sedgman d. Gonzales, 6-1, 6-2, 6-2. 
Men’s Doubles 
First. Round. Budge-Sedgman d. Nusslein- 
Huonder, 6-3, 6-2; Riggs-de Mos d. Bradley- 
Ww. oss, 4-6, 6-4, 6-3; Probst-Pohmann d. 

Radovanic- Schroeder, 2-6, 6-4, 8-6. 
Semi-finals. Budge-Sedgman a. Riggs-de Mos, 
6-2, 6-2, 6-2; Segura-Gonzales d. Probst-Poh- 
mann, 6-0, -2, 6-3. 

Third Place. Riggs- de Mos d. Probst-Pohmann, 
6-0, 6-3. 

Finals. Budge-Sedgman d. Segura-Gonzales, 
€-3, 6-3 6-2. 





























































































































TED S' 
First 
6-0, 6-0 
6-0; My 
Barry k 
Secon 
6-0, 6-0: 
tat a. 
oltz 
6-1, 6-1 
Franklin 
Gordon | 
Eitzholtz 
default ; 
Semi-f 
Johnson 
Finals. 
t 
$-6, 6-4, 
e 
ner, defs 
6-2, 6-4: 
6-1; Sc 
score. 
Semi-f 
WORLD TENNIS Correspondent Art | default: 
Larsen beat Jar Drobny in both Sao | *4; 
Paulo and Rio de Janeiro. 62. 
PARANA INTERNATIONAL TOURNAMENT First 
Curitiba, Brazil, Dec. 2 6-0, 6-0 
Men’s Singles. Art Larsen d. Armando Vieira, | Joanne I 
6-3, 12-10, 6-2. Hard d 
omen’s Singles. Doris Hart d, Shirley Fry, | Carol K: 
9-7, 6-3. law. 6 
Men’s Doubles. Art Larsen-Budge Patty d. | Pascoe, | 
Enrique Morea-Jaroslay Drobny, 7-5, 6-4, 6-3. 9} Quarte 
Women’s Doubles. Hart-Fry d. Carmen Paz- | madge, | 
Ilse Ribeiro, 6-2, 6-0. Hard d 
Mixed Doubles. Doris Hart-Horst Herman d. | 6%. 6-0. 
Shirley Fry-Orlando Silva, 6-2, 6-0. Semi-f 
FIRST ANNUAL PASADENA OPEN Breit d 
Pasadena, Calif., Nov. : 
Men’s Singles. Glenn Bassett d. Ed Kauder, | tired. 
6-1, 6-4. 
Men’s Doubles. Merwin Miller-Bassett d. Tom rte 
Chambers-Jack Knemeyer, 6-4, 6- 6-1; Star 
Women’s Singles. Mary Prentiss d. Barbara | 6-2: Eile 
Green, 6-3, 6-3. 6-0; Wir 
Women’s Doubles. Prentiss- _—— d. Barbara Semi-fi 
Cornell-Mary Wyeth, 6-1, 6-{ F madge. ¢ 
Mixed Doubles. Prentiss- The ag ‘Clark d. Barbara |] Donnally 
Talmadge-Kauder, 6-2, 6-4. _ 
COPENHAGEN INDOOR TOURNAMENT 
Denmark, Nov. 1 First 1 
Men’s Singles (Handicap) 6.0: Ha: 
Third Round. Jorgen Ulrich (-40 3/6) d. Helge | Craig Je 
Johansen (-39), 6-2; 4-6, 6-3; H. Wiig (-30 | Gordon d 
2/6) d. Ib Rasmussen (-3/6), 6-0, 6-4; B. | Bil Otta 
Frederiksen (-4/6) d. Einer Ulrich (scr.), 3-6, | lor, 6-0, 
6-4, 6-1; A. Hoffland (scr.) d. P. Fieldsted 
(-4/6), 6- 4, 6-0. Bt An¢ 
Semi-finals. Wiig d. Ulrich, 2-6, 6-2, 6-3; ) Earl d. 
Hoffland Se Fredriksen, 6-1, 6- don, 6-3 
Finals. Wiig d. Hoffland, 4-6, ‘6-2, 6-3. 6-0, 6-3 
Men’s Doubles Stewart | 
Semi-finals. Jorgen Ulrich-Soren Hojberg 4d | Sheldon, 
Bj. Hansen-Hegn, 6-3, 6-3; Erik Bjerre-H. Wiig 
d. Bent Kozeluh-O. Hytten, 6-0, 6-3. Earl d. 
Finals. Ulrich-Hojberg d. Bjerre- Wiig, 3-6, | 6-1: Jacl 
4-6, 8-6, def. i-fi 
Women’s Singles Tack. 6-2 
Semi-finals. Lisa Gram Andersen d._ Else Finals. 
Schmidt, 8-6, 4-6, 6-2; Milly Vagn Nielsen 
d. Vera Johansen, 5-7, 6-4, 7-5. First 
Finals. Nielsen d. Andersen, def. Morgan, 
Mixed Doubles 2 
Semi-finals. Milly Nielsen-Hojberg d. Eva nel, 6-1, 
Munthe Fog-Bjerre, 6-4, 6-4; Lisa Andersen- 6, 6-1 
te — d. Bente Thoresen-J. Hegn, 6-4, 6-3. | 8; Dr: 
Nielsen-Hojberg d. Andersen- Ulrich, ] 6-3. 
§-2 4 “i Semi-fi 
8A. 6-0: 
8-6 
Answer to Puzzle a 
' 2 3 4 5 6 7 6.2 
R ri? i} W P T\|f£ 
¢ F Rie 
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TED SCHILLER PACIFIC BEACH JUNIOR 
CHAMPIONSHIP. 
November 14- 22 


Junior Boys’ Singles 

t Remns Carl Eltzholtz d. Dick Hanson, 
¢-0, 6-0; Bob Bowden d. Roland Sanders, 6-0, 
6-0; My ron Franks d. Martin Schiller, 6-0, 6-1; 
Barry Ryan d. Lloyd Ganger, 6-0, 6-0. 
wey Round. John Lesch d. George Swarts, 

6-0; Ronnie Schoenberg d. Gene Borlin, de- 
Greg Grant d. Duncan Sheldon, 6-1, 6-1; 
Eltzholtz d. Bowden, 6-2, 6-0; Franks d. Ryan, 
6-1, 6-1; Tom Freiberg d. Clair Lair, 6-0, 6-1; 


Franklin Johnson d. Charles Christian, default ; 
Gordon Davis d. Mike Sperber, 6-0, 6- 

Quarter- Lesch d. Schoenberg, 1-5, 6-2; 
Eitzholtz d. Grant, 6-2, yg sremee d. Franks, 
default; Johnson d. Davis, 6- -6, 6-3. 

-finals. Lesch d. Bltsholte. 6-8, 4-6, 6-3; 
Johnson d. Freiberg, 6-2, 6-3. 
Finals. Pe ae Johnson, 4-6, 6-1, 
ior Boys’ Doubles 

First Round, yee oll Bock d. Cole-Ganger, 

3-6, 6-4, 
er-finals. Franks-Johnson d. Speer- 
ner, default; Grant-Bowden d. Chamberlain- 

6-2, 6-4; Lesch- Freiberg d. Crittenden-Bock, 
6-1; Schoenberg-Davis d. Sanders- Coleman, 


score. 
Semi-finals. Grant-Bowden d. Franks-Johnson, 
default; Lesch-Freiberg d. Schoenberg-Davis, 6-2, 


6-4. 
Finals. Lesch-Freiberg d. Grant-Bowden, 7-5, 


6-2. 
Junior Girls’ yg 

First Round. Jan Talmadge d. Rita Marcoux, 
6-0, 6-0; Penny Winkler d. Le ~ Semler, 6-1, 6-1; 
Toanne Metcalf d. Clara Mort, 6-0, 6-0; Darlene 
6-1, 6- 0; Alex Hufty d. 
Barbara Breit d. Susan 
Stamatopoulos d. Kay 


6-4. 


art- 
rat 


"aa 


Hard d. Patsy O’Connell, 
Carol Kreger, 6-0. 6-0; 
Law, 6-0, — Pauline 
Pascoe, 6-0. 6-1. 

Quarter-finals. Mary Ann Riesberger. d. Tal- 
=e. 6-1, 6-0; Metcalf d. Winkler, 6-3, 6-4; 
aes Hufty, 6-2, 6-0; Breit d. Stamatopoulos, 


Semi-finals. Eitenborner d. Metcalf, 6-3, 6-1; 
Breit d. Hard, 6-4, 6-2. 
Eilenberger, 7-5, 4-6, 6-5 re- 


Breit d. 
tired. 
Junior Girls’ Doubles 
Quarter-finals. Hard-Breit d. Ripley-Lek. 6-0, 


6-1; Stamatopoulos-Talmadge d. Semler-Morf, 6-0, 
6-2; Eilenberger-Metcalf d. Pascoe-Martinez, 6-1. 
6-0; Winkler-Donnally d. Law-Caperton, default. 
Semi-finals. Hard-Breit d. Stamatopoulos-Tal- 
madge. 6-0, 6-0; Ejilenberger-Metcalf d. Winkler- 
Donnally, 6-2, 6-1. 

Finals. Hard-Breit d. Eilenberger-Metcalf, de- 


Boys’ Singles 
First Round. Charles Earl d. Tom Mullen, 6-0, 
6-0; Harry Coleman d. Mike Sperber, 6-0, 6-0: 
Craig Joyner d. Glynn Looper, 6-0, 6-0: ‘Steve 
Gordon d. Floyd re 6-3, 6-0: .% Martin d. 
Bill Otta. 6-0, Richard Drake d. John Tay- 
, a 6-0, 6-1; Bention Hill d. Mike Cole. 6-0. 6-1 
bets" Anc Round. Norman Perry d. Jim Vogt, bg 2. 


f 8-1; Andv Kempner d. Tom O7Connell, 6-0, 6-3; 


Ee d. ant 4-6, 9-7. 6-0; Jovner d. Gor- 

3. 6-0: Martin Schitler d. a, Martin. 
rr 63; Hill 4. Drake, 2-6, 6-2 Floyd 
Stewart d. Fig t King, 6- 1, 6-1; Billy Pe d. Don 


Sheldon, 

Is. Perry d. Kemoner. 6-1 
Earl d. Sapner. 6-0, 6-2; — d. Fi 6-2, 
6-1: Jack d. Stewart, 4-6, 6-4, 6-3. 
Semi- one. Perry d. Earl &. 0. 6-0: Schiller 4. 
Tack. 6-2, 
Finals. * ow oll d. pas. 8-6. 6-2 

oubles 

First Round. ve Dvke-Mann d. Coleman- 


Morgan, 6-4, 5-7 
er-finals. Porgy: Schiller 4d. Gordon-O’Con- 
nel, 6- 4 6-0; Jack-Karns d. Van Dyke-Mann, 


6, &-1; Leach-Stewart d. Martin-Mullen, &-4, 
Hy Drake-Earl d. Sanderson- Joyner, 6-1, 2-6, 

aA finals. Perry-Schiller d. Jack-Karns. 6-4. 
- 6-0; Leach-Stewart d. Drake-Earl, 1-6, 6-4, 
ee Perry-Schiller d. Weach.-Stewart. 6-2. 


Girls’ Singies 
First Round. Susan Weast d. 
6-3, 6-2; Jacaueline Tegland d. Jayne Cobbs, 6-1, 
6-1; Karen Hantze d. Kathleen weeny 6-0, 
60; Juliann Freitag d. Pat O’Connell, 9-7, 5-7, 
6-4: Tbby Ogelsby d. Joan Mc Laughlin, 6-3, 
64; Susan Jenkins d. jommme Lang, 2-6. 6-4. 
61; Jean Williams d. Evelyne Lek, 6-3, ’S: 
anne Keenan d. Marion reeset. 6-0. 6-3: 
da Snow d. Rita Flynn, 6-0. 6-3 
Second Round. Donna Smith d. Christie Caper- 
ton, 6-2, 6-1: Terry Donnally d. Susan Weast, 
6.8, 6- 3; Tegland d. Hantze. 6-4, 6-1; Freitag d. 
6-2. 6-1: Judy Wilmarth ‘. Jenkins, 
6-1, 6-0: Williams d. Jeanne Reese, 6-1, 6-0: 
an d. a. 6-0, 6-1; Jane Keeney d. ‘Karen 


Flora Anderson, 


lenain, 6-1, 
rter-' fincls.” Smith d. Donnally. 6-2, 6-1: 
Tegland d. Freitag, 4-6, 6-1. 6-2; Wilmarth d. 


qitiams, 6-2, 6-3; Keenan d. Keeney, 7-5, 3-6. 
, a —*r" d. Tegland, 7-5, 6-4; Wil- 


marth d. Keenan, 7-5 
Finals. Smith d. Wilmarth, 6-0, 6-0. 


World Tennis 








Martin Schiller, ailing with a cold, is cheered up by young netters Jeanne Keenan, 
Judy Wilmarth, Penny Winkler, Barbara Breit and Juliann Freitag 


Girls’ Doubles 
First Round. Lenain-Williams d. Bradley-Jan- 
ney. 6-4, 6-0; Lek-Caperton d. Mc Laughlin- 
Remsburg, 4-6, 6-1, 6-2; Cobbs-Lang d. Oglesby- 


Oglesby, 6-4, 6-4. 

Quarter-finals. Wilmarth-Smith d. O’Connell- 
Keeney, 6-4, i 5 6-2; Lenain-Williams d. Lek- 
Capeton, 6-1, 
6- 0, 6-2; sd oven d. Donnally-Freitag, 6-4, 


6-2 
Semi- finals. Wilmarth-Smith d. Lenain-Williams, 


9-7, 6-2; Tegland-Keenan d. Snow-Havens, 6-3 
7-5. 

‘ Finals. Wilmarth-Smith d. Tegland-Keenan, 
-2, 6-4. 


Boys’ 13-and-under Singles 

First Round. Rentley Hill d. Don Kliss, 6-2. 6-9; 
Peter Sanderson d. John Taylor, 6-3, 6-1; Harrv 
Wilson d. Peter Dean, 6-0, 6-0: Andy Kempner d. 
Scott Mc Elmurry, 6-2, 6-1; Billy Bond d. Ron 
Tegland, 6-0, 6-1; Ken Gemundt d. Ridgeway 
Whittemore, 6-1, 6-4; Jolyon Grant d. Harry 
Taylor, 6-1, 6-0 

Cuovter -finals. Richard Leach d. Hill, 7-5, 8-6; 
Sanderson d. Wilson, 6-2, 6-1; eg . Kempner, 
10-8, 6-2; Gemundt d. Grant, 6-1, 6-3 

Semi-finals. Leach d. Sanderson, default; Ge- 
mundt d. Bond, 6-3, 6-3. 

Finals. Leach d. Gemundt, 8-6, 6-3. 

Girls’ 13-and-under Singles 

First Round. Carol Havens d. Ann Keeney, 6-3, 
6-2; Marilyn Wagele d. Carol Janney, -5. 

Second Round. Jane Keeney Sue Merrill, de- 
fault; Susan Weast d. Lou Ann Peterson, 6-0, 
6-0; Mary Oglesby d. Susan Proctor, default: 
Havens d. Wagele, be ~ 6-0: Jnulisen Freitag d. 
Frances Cazin, 6-0, Susan Jenkins d. Jeanne 
Reese, 6- % By 3: Torey Donnally d. Barbara Brad- 
4 6-1, 6 ; Karen Hantze d.° Linda Snow, 6-4, 


-finals. Keeney d. Weast, 6-1, 6-2; Ha- 
vens d. Oglesby, 6-0, 6-0; i a | . Jenkins, de- 


fault; Hantze d. Donnall ; : 
finals. Keeney d. om 2 6- : 6-4; Freitag 
Finals. Keeney bs Freitag. 6 4. 2-6, 6-4. 
B 11-and-under S 


d. Hantze. 7-5, 6-1. 
ing’ 

Quarter-' Billy Bond d. H. Taylor. 6-2, 
6-0; Ken Brooks d. Jeffrey Thien, 6-0, 6-4; Ridge- 
way Whittemore d. John _— 6-3, 6-3; Harry 
Conch d. Bill Gutesby.. 6-1, 6-0. 

Semi-finals. Bond d. Brooks, 6-0, 6-0; Whit- 
temore d. Couch, 6-1, 6-0. 

Finals. Bond d. Whittemore, 6-2, 6-2. 


LA JOLLA EXHIBITION 


Men’s Singles. Hugh Stewart d. Jackie Brich- 
out br 6-3; Philippe Washer d. Bob Perry 


Men’s Doubles. Stewart-Perry tied Washer- 
Brichant, 6-1, 10-12 
PARIS PROFESSIONAL OE ARSET 
aris, France, Nov. 
Men’s Singles. Frank Sedgman P , orm Gon- 
zales, 6-1, 6-3. 
sa : 4 Place. Pancho Segura d. Don Budge, 


Men’s Doubles. Sedgman-Budge d. 
Gonzales, 2-6, 9-7, 6-4. 


WORCHESTER SENIOR TOURNEY 
orchester, Mass. 
Senior Singles. Jim Faron d. Everett Hicks, 
6-4, 2-6, 6-1. 


Segura- 


Tegland-Keenan d. Cobbs-Lang, 


Doubles. Faron-Harry Wolf d. Edwin 
Higginbotham-Russ Corsini, 3-6, 6-3, 7-5. 
DAVIS CUP 
Belgium Defeats India, 5-0 
Perth, Australia, Dec. 5 
First Day. Philippe Washer d. Sumant Misra, 


6-3, 6-4, 6-3; Jackie Brichant d. Ramanathan 
Krishnan, 3-6, 3-6, 6-4, 6-0. 

Day. Washer-Brichant d. Misra-Krish- 
nan, 6-8, 6-3, 7-5, -5. 

Day. Washer d. Pasar 6-1, 6-1, 
6-1; Brichant d. Misra, 6, 7-5, 6-4. 

MOORE PARK EXHIBITION 

Miami, Fla., Nov. 


Gardnar Mulloy d. George Pero, 6-2, 6-4. 
DENMARK ‘DEFEATS NORWAY, 5-0 
Copenhagen, Nov. 13 


Kurt Nielsen d. N. E. Hessen, 6-2, 6-4, 6-4 
Torben Ulrich d. John Haanes, 6-2, 6-0, 6-1 
Nielsen-Ulrich d. Haanes-Hessen, 6-2. 6-4. 6-3 
Kurt Nielsen d. Johan Haanes, 6-3, 8-6, 6-4 
Torben Ulrich d. N. E. Hessen, 6-3, 6-4, 6-4 
Jorgen Ulrich d. Finn Sohol, 6-1, 6-0. 

Answers to Quiz 
1. Robert D. Wrenn who in the 


1903 Davis Cup Challenge Round held 
at the Longwood Cricket Club, Boston, 
lost to H. L. and R. F. Doherty of the 
British Isles in the singles and with 
George L. Wrenn as his doubles part- 
ner, lost to the Dohertys. 

2. Three times: 1939, Bromwich & 
Quist and Crawford & Hopman; 1949, 
Bromwich & Sidwell and Sedgman & 
Worthington; 1951, Sedgman & Mc- 
Gregor and Rose & Candy. 

3. Twice. In 1934 and 1935. He lost 
to Perry in the final of the National 
Championships in 1934 and defeated 
Sidney Wood in the 1935 final. 

4. A silver dish given annually to 
the person selected by the members 
of the Lawn Tennis Writer’s Associa- 
tion of America for having done most 
for tennis during the preceding year 
or for a longer period of time. Wil- 
liam F. Talbert received the award 
at the Association’s annual luncheon 
meeting in New York on February 26, 
1953. 

5. Bryan M. (Bitsy) Grant, Jr. and 
Gardnar Mulloy. 
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Tournament Schedule 


January 


Jan. 4-10. Dixie Chps. Msd, Wsd, 
Ssd. Davis Islands T. C., Tampa, Fla. 

Jan. 11-17. West Coast Chps. Msd, 
Wsd, Ssd. St. Petersburg (Fla.) T. C 

Jan. 15-17. Phoenix Thunderbird In- 
vitation. Ms, Ws, Mxd. Phoenix 
(Ariz.) C.C. 

Jan. 18-24. Florida State Chps. Msd, 
Wsd, Ssd. Orlando (Fla.) T. C. 

Jan. 22-24. Florida Hard Court 
Chps. Jsd Gsd Bsd B(13)sd G(13)sd 
Bolles School, Jacksonville, Fla. 


Jan. 25-31. South Florida Chps. 
Msd, Wsd, Ssd. West Palm Beach 
(Fla.) T. C. 

February 
Feb. 1-7. Austin Smith Chps. Msd, 


Ws. For Lauderdale (Fla.) T. C. 

Feb. 8-14. City of Hollywood Chps. 
Msd, Wsd, Mxd. Hollywood (Fla.) 
; & 

Feb. 11-13. Hearts’ Delight Tourna- 
ment. Interschol. Bsd, Gsd. Falfurrias 
(Texas) High School T. C. 

Feb. 15-21. University of Miami In- 
vitation. Msd, Wsd Mxd. U. of Miami, 
Coral Gables, Fla. 

Feb. 22-28. City of Miami Chps. 
Msd, Ws, Mxd. Miami (Fla.) Recrea- 
tion Dept. 

Feb. "05-28. Charro Days Interna- 
tional Hard Court Tournament. Msd, 
Wsd, Mxd, Ssd, Jsd, Gsd, Bsd, G(15)- 
sd. Brownsville (Texas) T. A. 


March 


March 1-4. St. Andrew’s Club In- 
vitation. Msd, Wsd, Mxd. St. Andrew’s 
Club, Kingston, Jamaica, B. W. I. 

March 5-7. Montego Bay Invitation. 
Msd, Ws, Mxd. Montego Bay C. C., 
Jamaica, B. W. I. 

March 8-14. Ponce de Leon Master’s 
Invitation. Msd, Wsd. Ponce de Leon 
T. C., St. Augustine, Fla. 

March 15-21. Everglades Club In- 
vitation Msd, Wsd, Mxd. Everglades 
Club, Palm Beach, Fla. 

March 19-21. Alamo Heights Girls’ 
Tournament. Interschol. Gsd. Alamo 
Heights High School T. C., San An- 
tonio, Texas. 

March 22-28. Good Neighbor Chps. 
Msd, Wsd, Ssd, Mxd. Miami Beach 
(Fla.) T. A. 





ge 
Semi-finals. Marcel Coen d. R. Kibrit, 6- 
7-5, 6-4; D. Acobas d. Ismail Adel, 6-3, §6- 
6- 


0. 
_—. Marcel Coen d. D. Acobas, 9-7, 5- 
10-8, 6-0. 


wee 


~s 


Men’s Doubles 
-finals. M. Coen-P. Grandguillot d. W 
Escher-J. Biazzos, 6-1, 6-3; I. Adel-D.. Acobas 
d. M. Charbit-P. Mercinier, 6-0, 6-4. 
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Finals. 


Marcel Coen-Pierre Grandguillot d. D, 
Avcobas-Ismail Adel, 6-2, 9-7, 6- 


Men‘s Plate Finals. J. Biazzos d. F. Abecas- 
sis, 6-1, 6-4 
Women's Singles 

Semi-finals. Mrs. S. Mathieu d. Miss E. Smith, 
6-4, 6-4; Mrs. M, Sinadino d. Miss M, Eeman, 
4-6, 6-4, 6-3 

Finals. Mrs. Suzane Mathieu d. Mrs. M. 
Sinadino, 2-6, 6-1, 7-5 


Mixed Doubles 


Semi-finals. P. Mercinier-Mrs. S. Mathieu d. 


M. Charbit-Miss Mathieu, 6-4, 6-3; D. Acobas- 
Mrs. L. Buccianti d. H. Zalzal-Miss M. Eeman, 
6-2, 6-2. 

Finals. D. Acobas-Mrs. Lina Buccianti d. P 


Mercinier-Mrs default 
INTER-CITY CHALLENGE CUP 
November 23rd., Alexandria 


Men’s Singles 


Alexandria d. Cairo, 11-5; M. 
d. R. Dukich (Cairo), 6-2, 6-3; I. Adel (Alex.) 
d. Aly Saleh (Cairo), 6-2, 6-3; M. Coen (Alex.) 
d. M,. Badr el Dine (Cairo), 6-4, 6-1; D. Acobas 
(Alex.) d. K. Moubarek (Cairo), 7-5, 1-6, 6-3; 
R. Kibrit (Alex.) d. C. Homsy (Cairo), 4-6, 
6-4, 6-2; A. Allouba (Cairo) d. M. Khalil 
(Alex.), 8-6, 5-7, 6-2; I. Adel (Alex.) d. A. 
Allouba (Cairo), 6-2, f-1; Aly Saleh (Cairo) d. 
M. Khalil (Alex.), 6-2, 6-4; M. Charbit (Alex.) 
4 & Homsy (Cairo), 3-6, 7-5, 6-4; K. Mou- 
barek (Cairo) d. M. Coen (Alex.), 8-10, 6-2, 
6-0; R. Kibrit (Alex.) d. R. Dukich (Cairo), 6-4, 
9-7; D. Acobas (Alex.) d. M. Badr el Dine 
(Cairo), 4-6, 9-7, 6-4. 

Men’s Doubles 


K. Moubarek-M. Badr el Dine <2 d. M. 
Charbit-H. Zalzal (Alex.), 6-2, ; M. Coen- 
P. Grandguillot A) ~ Re ae, Aly Saleh 
(Cairo), 6-1, 11- Ismail Adel-D. Acobas (Alex,) 
d. A. Allouba- EI Sissy (Cairo), 6-1, 6-1 
Homsy-El Sissy (Cairo) d. M. Charbit-H. Zalzal 
(Alex.), 3-6, 6-3, 8-6. 


ALEXANDRIA CRICKET CLUB 
November 30th., Alexandria Cricket Club 


Men’s Singles. (‘Eric Dukes Challenge Cup’’) 
Me sg d. T. Dzedos, 7-5, 1. 


Suzan Mathieu, 


BALLY 


Charbit (Alex.) 


_Men’s_ Doubles (‘‘Harold Finney Challenge 
Cup”) T. Dzedzos-W. Weldon d. V. Saikale- 
Anawati, 1-6, 6-3, 6-4 


Women’s Singles. Miss P. Polkowska d. Miss 
M. Vambares, 7-5, 6-3. 

, Doubles. T. Dzedzos-Miss P. Polkowska 

. J. Tawa-Miss E. Smith, 6-1, 6-2. 


THEMELI TENNIS CUP 
November ist., Gezira Sporting Club 
Gezira S. C. d. Tawfickia S. C. 4-3 
Men‘s Singles. Minford (GSC) d. J. Setton 
(TSC), 6-2, 6-1; Dermarkar (GSC) d. Saad el 
Dine (TSC), 6-1, 7-5; A. Allouba (GSC) d. 
A. Ferenczffy (TSC), 6-2, 6-2; Zeitouni (TSC) 

d. Abboudi (GSC), 6-2, 3-6, 6- 

Men’s Doubles. Madjiar- Picciotto (GSC) d. R. 
Naggar-Issa (TSC), 7-5, 6-2; Papadakis- — 
(TSC) d. Alaili- Ramzy (GSC), 10-8, 2-6, 

7 er Issa (TSC) d. Sursock-Thulto (csc): 
4-6 7, 6-1. 


MAADI 24th ANNUAL OPEN 
November 16th., Maadi S. C. 
Men’s Singles 
Semi-finals. K. Moubarek d. S. Fenmen, 6-4, 
6-1; M. Badr el Dine d. Aly Saleh, 6-0, 6-1. 
Finals. Kamel Moubarek d. M. Badr el Dine, 
2-6, 6-2, 6-4. 
Men’s Doubles 
Semi-finais. K. Moubarek-M. Badr el Dine d. 
Picciotto-Maggiar, 6-2, 6-4; S. Fenmen-A. 
Saleh d. A. Issa-Schindler, 6- 3, 11-9 
Finals. Kamel Moubarek-M. Badr el Dine d. 
Sefik-Fenmen-Aly Saleh, 6-2, 7-5. 
Women’s Singles 
Semi-finals. Mrs. E. Saul d. Mrs_ Sideratos, 
6-3, 6-2; Mrs. B. Abbas d. Miss P. Vassaliadis, 
6-0, 6-1. 
Finals. Mrs. Betsy Abbas d. Mrs. E. Saul, 6-1 
6-1. 
Women’s Doubles 
Betsy Abbas-Miss Georgina 
E. Saul-Mrs. Kypreos, 6-0, 2-6, 


Finals. Mrs. 
Greiss d. Mrs. 
6-2. 

Mixed Doubles 

Semi-finals. C. Homsy-Mrs. R. Diab d. Aly 
Saleh-Mrs. Sideratos, 3-6, 6-2, 6-1; K. Mou- 
barek-Mrs. B. Abbas d. A. Issa-Miss P. Vassa- 
liadis, 6-0, 6-1 

Finals. Kamel Moubarek- < Betsy Abbas d. 
C. Homsy-Mrs. R. Diab, 6-1, 6-0. 


ALEXANDRIA SPORTING —- 
November 9th., Alexandria 


ween Singles. D. Acobas d. “da ae 6-0, 
“Women’s Singles. Miss M. Eeman d. Miss M. 
6-1. 


Doubles. Ismail Adel-D. Acobas d. 
Marcel Coen-Pierre Grandguillot, 6-3, 4-6, 6-4. 

ixed Doubles. Acobas-Mrs. L. Buccianti 
d. Ismail Adel-Miss Eeman, 2-6, 6-2, 6-4 








Coming Soon 





The Davis Cup 
Tony Trabert, Bill 


Covered by 





Talbert, Thelma Long, Roy Wilder 
and Jim Russell. | 
Ka 
3 
Reminiscences 
Ned Potter looks back twenty 
years. 








» 


Tennis in Egypt 


Charles Khouri discusses the clubs 
and the players. 





Picture Sequences 


The players in action strips show 
how to hit the ball. 
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year for subscriptions outside U. 5. 
Canada, Mexico, Central and South 
America.) 
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“Gives me more power 
with less effort’’ 


venty 


clubs 4 times U. S. Champion 
and Wimbledon Champion 


show 


‘ORLD 
»elow. 


$5.50 
31 per 


South 


Iter. . 


"Cortland's AUTOGRAPH seems far live- 
lier than any racket I've ever played," 
says world-famous Pauline Betz. ''l find 
myself getting more power with much 
less effort." 


Thrill to the superb response you get 
from Cortland's new AUTOGRAPH Mod- 
el! This fine racket . . . designed and 
used exclusively by Pauline Betz. . . is 
made by famous R-F (Radio-Frequency) 
Bonding. Result: it's longer, livelier-play- 
ing ... won't warp so easily, takes high. 
tension stringing in stride. Ask for Cort- 
land's Pauline Betz AUTOGRAPH Model 
at your favorite sporting goods store or 
pro shop. 


It it’s Cortland .. . it’s American-Made. 


CORTLAND RACKET DIVISION, 
Cortland Line Co., Inc., Cortland, N.Y. 








pee 3 7 Ae Authorized Agents fe 
25 days a is We 2 . ais : Steamship Lines 
‘ i st ye ; A Airlines 
Morocco 7 . Hotels 
4 Automobile Agencies 
Spain 
Paris 7 | w+ \ caro te General Agents for 


Motorways Overseas 


$1015.00 ) ‘= - 


se European Motorwe 
é p 


be Mier frwela 


The Winter Spring Series of 
MOROCCAN MOTORWAY 
Colonial Travel Bureau’s courteous staff of experts 


will arrange your trip to Wimbledon, Forest Hills, the 


Pacific Southwest, the Sugar Bowl, Rome, Paris, Australia. 


All Services Absolutely Free of Charge 


- COLONIAL TRAVEL BUREAU 
14 East 47th Street 
New York City 
MU 8-7850 











